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Foreword 


_ This book is a significant chapter in American history. It is 
a specialized chapter, to be sure, since it is concerned with the 
growth and development of one church congregation, in one 
city, and its focus is necessarily limited. But it is a moving and 
revealing record covering 150 eventful years in the heart of 
America’s greatest city, and anyone who reads it will find that 
his own knowledge of the profound currents that move the 
hearts and minds of Christian people, generation after generation, 
has been immeasurably broadened. 

The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has been fortunate. 
It has had the will and the ability to get the physical means to 
maintain itself in a city that is forever changing—a city which, 
in the life of this congregation, has changed from a small, homog- 
enous community into an immense and heterogeneous composite 
of shifting peoples, so huge and so bewildering that neither the 
individual nor the separate institution seems to have any secure 
abiding place. ‘he Church has been even more fortunate in that 
its pastors and its people have been constantly aware of the need 
to make a proper response to the unending challenges which 
existence in such a city constantly provides. It has been most 
fortunate of all, perhaps, in the fact that these challenges have 
been made; for out of its responses to the challenges has come 
growth, adaptation to the changing demands of a fluid society, a 
steady broadening of the field in which it can find opportunities 
for service. 

It is easy for us who live at storm center of this unpredictable 
century to feel that things must have been a great deal easier 
for a congregation of believers 150 years ago. The world was 
less complex then, the nation was younger and more leisurely, the 
pressure of world events (we suppose) was far less frightening; 
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most of us, probably, have at times wished that we could some- 
how go back to that age of innocence when the general drift 
of things was less menacing. Yet we do not need to follow this 
narrative very far to realize that the story in 1808, when the old 
Cedar Street Church was organized, was very much like the 
story of today. As the author remarks, this Church came into 
being “in the midst of a dire depression, and on the brink of a 
war with the strongest nation on earth.” Certainty was just as 
hard to come by then as it is now. The future looked just as 
cloudy; actually, America’s continued existence as a nation was 
in doubt; all anyone could be sure of was that a time of profound 
change had come. To face the future required just as great an act 
of faith then as it requires today; which leads to the conclusion 
that our difficulty today arises, not because we have been born 
into the middle of the twentieth century but because we have 
been born into the middle of the human race. Human affairs 
are always conducted on the edge of an abyss; our only assurance 
that we will not presently slide over the edge is, quite simply, 
faith in something larger than ourselves. 

The faith was there, in 1808. As the narrator points out, when 
the members of the new congregation came together they were 
asked one question: “... whether they were willing to receive 
each other as Brethren and Sisters in the Lord, and to walk with 
each other in the fellowship of the Gospel, under the govern- 
ment and discipline of the Presbyterian Church in this country.” 
This question, he adds, “was unanimously answered in the affirma- 
tive.... The meeting was concluded with prayer.” 

And the story of this congregation ever since has been pat- 
terned after that simple statement. Difficult and searching ques- 
tions have been posed, at intervals, down through 150 years, and 
each one has been “unanimously answered in the affirmative.” So 
this particular chapter in history presents the picture of people 
creating a permanent institution in a city where change is the 
order of the day. Here is a heartening thread of continuity run- 
ning through history, an assurance that the fundamentals do 
endure if men take the trouble to serve them. It has been said that 
any institution is simply the lengthened shadow of one man, but 
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that is no more than a half truth. The institution whose story 
is told in this book is the lengthened and impressive shadow, 
not of one man but of a great many men and women—the growing 
shadow of an enduring faith. 

History is more than just a record of what people have done 
in the past. Properly understood, it is also an indication of what 
they may yet do in the future; it looks ahead, rather than back, 
because it records the development of hopes and ideals, the will- 
ingness to respond to challenges, the dedication to ideals which, 
down through all the years, keeps those ideals alive and brings 
them steadily nearer to fulfillment. In his first sermon as pastor 
of this Church Dr. Bonnell expressed it perfectly: 

“IT ask you, while we remember with gratitude our proud 
heritage, to turn your faces to the future and believe with me that 
under God the best days of The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church are yet to be.” 

Bruce CATTON 


Historical Account 
OF 


THE FIFTH AVENUE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


by 
Deacon George T. Peck, Ph.D. 


The Gathering of the Congregation 


One hundred and fifty years ago, when this congregation was 
gathered in the Presbyterian Church in Cedar Street, Protestant- 
ism was on the threshold of an epic expansion which was to make 
it the fastest growing religious faith of the modern world. Look- 
ing around us today at the world-wide teaching and living of the 
Word of God, it is hard for us to picture the world of 1808, in 
which the Protestant faith was largely confined to a few northern 
European countries, their isolated colonies, and the infant Amer- 
ican republic. Presbyterianism and this particular Church have 
taken such a full share in the great evangelical movement of these 
one hundred and fifty years that today both are known and 
respected the world over. 

But it was not always so. The first Presbyterians in the City of 
New York were a persecuted and despised minority. British 
colonial government in New York set its face sternly against the 
spread of British Non-Conformism within its jurisdiction. The 
governors rightly feared the infiltration of the independent spirit 
of New England into the “safe,” royalist and Anglican stronghold 
of New York. Governor Fletcher in 1692 confiscated the Con- 
- gregational churches in Elmhurst and Jamaica and turned over 
their property to the Church of England. He did not dare attack 
the Congregational churches which served most of the rest of 
Long Island—they were too strong. (And, by the way, most were 
later to become Presbyterian churches. ) 

If Governor Fletcher was able to turn back the Yankee tide of 
Non-Conformism, his successor, Lord Cornbury, fought a losing 
battle against the first Presbyterians in the city. In 1707, the 
Reverend Mr. Francis Makemie, who had come out from Northern 
Ireland to do missionary work in Maryland and Virginia and who 
had been chosen Moderator of the first Presbyterian Synod, that 
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of Philadelphia, was passing through New York on his way to 
visit the New England brethren. Having been refused permission 
to preach from the pulpit of the Dutch Reformed church, he 
gathered a few people at the house of William Jackson on Pearl 
Street and preached a sermon entitled “A Good Conversation.” 
Lord Cornbury immediately threw him in jail and in a letter to 
the London Board of Trade vented his rage: “I entreat your 
Lordship’s protection against this malicious man who is well 
known in Virginia and Maryland to be a disturber of the peace 
and quiet of all places he comes into; he is a jack of all trades, he is 
a preacher, a Doctor of Physick, a merchant, an attorney or 
counsellor at law, and what is worst of all, a disturber of gov- 
ernments.” The Reverend Mr. Makemie languished in jail for six 
weeks. During his trial, he gave a spirited defense of religious 
liberty which was followed with intense interest by the colonials. 
He was then acquitted, but forced to pay the expenses of both the 
defense and the prosecution. Such was the operation of adminis- 
trative justice in the colony of New York. 

The persecution was, however, unavailing, for in 1716 the first 
Presbyterian congregation was gathered in New York. The people 
were too poor to build a church and so sought aid from the 
College of Glasgow, the Synod of Philadephia, and the Con- 
gregational Legislature of Connecticut. With the funds so pro- 
cured, the Wall Street Church was built in 1719, and it is 
comforting to note that the congregation is still strong—at the 
First Presbyterian Church on Fifth Avenue at 12th Street. 

To the Wall Street Church came in 1765 the Reverend Dr. 
John Rodgers, who in a sense may be called the spiritual father 
of our congregation. The remarkable span of this man’s life 
stretched from the Great Awakening in the 1730’s to the second 
evangelical revival in the early 1800's. It is written that as a 
twelve-year-old boy, he stood holding a lantern at a meeting to 
hear the great English revivalist, George Whitefield, and became 
so moved by the sermon that he dropped the lantern. Dr. 
Rodgers’ own gospel preaching brought about so many con- 
versions in the Wall Street Church that two branches were estab- 
lished—the Brick Church then in Beekman Street and now at 
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gist Street and Park Avenue, and the Rutgers Church, then on 
Rutgers Street and now on Broadway at 73rd Street. 

Yet this growth was not easy, for the American War of Inde- 
pendence interrupted it drastically. The Presbyterians of the 
Middle Colonies and the Congregationalists of New England were 
the soul of the Patriot cause, though the Synods of New York and 
of Philadelphia officially refused to “urge the people to acts of 
violence and disorder . . . in the season of public calamity.” As John 
Adams wrote, “The clergy this way are now beginning to engage 
in politics, and they engage with a fervor that will produce won- 
derful effects.” Dr. Rodgers fled New York before the British 
invasion and spent the war years as the Chaplain of General 
Heath’s brigade. 

He returned to the city in 1783 to find his parsonage burned 
down and his churches severely damaged. During the war, the 
congregations had been disbanded and forbidden to gather for 
public worship. The Wall Street Church had been converted by 
the British army, first into a riding academy and then into a bar- 
racks, and so the entire interior was ruined. The Brick Church was 
“unspeakably foul and unfit for use,” having served as a hospital 
and a prison. The vestry of Trinity Church offered the Chapels of 
St. George’s and St. Luke’s as temporary places of worship for the 
two congregations, which used them during the winter of 1783- 
1784 and the following spring. 

It must have been with a feeling of relief that the people set 
about repairing the damages of the conflict. The Synod urged all 
to “render thanks to Almighty God, for all His mercies spiritual 
and temporal, and in a particular manner for the establishing of 
the independence of the United States of America.” December 11, 
1783, was set apart as a day of public thanksgiving and Dr. 
Rodgers preached a sermon entitled “The Divine Goodness Dis- 
played in the American Revolution.” 

It may seem strange to lump Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists together, but up until 1838, there was no clear distinc- 
tion made between the two denominations. Both accepted the 
Westminster Confession as their creed; the austere order of 
service, originating in Calvinist Geneva, was common to both; 
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Congregational ministers were frequently called to Presbyterian 
churches and vice versa; and the systems of church government, 
which are today one of the chief distinctions between the two 
denominations, were curiously similar. On the one hand, the 
Presbyteries had not yet developed the more centralized authority 
which characterized them in later years, and so the individual 
congregations had almost as much power as under the Congre- 
gational system. On the other hand, the Congregationalist Conso- 
ciation of Connecticut was Presbyterian in character. So close 
were the relations between the two that Connecticut Congrega- 
tional representatives regularly attended the annual meetings of 
the Synods of New York and of Philadelphia and also the first 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1789, of which 
Dr. Rodgers was Moderator. Eventually the Connecticut Conso- 
ciation and the General Assembly joined in the Plan of Union in 
1801, under which both denominations agreed to pool their efforts 
in the evangelizing of the new Western frontier. 

So it happened that New Englanders coming to live in New York 
joined the Presbyterian churches without any sense of having 
changed their denomination and were cordially welcomed. Most 
of the early members of our congregation were of such families, 
which had come from Congregational towns in Connecticut and 
on Long Island—Clevelands, Darlings, Fitches, Elys, Wolcotts, 
Coits, Griswolds, to mention a few. 

For both Presbyterians and Congregationalists, the first three 
decades of the last century were a kind of Golden Age. Their 
heroic record in the Revolution and their close association with 
the rising mercantile ruling classes of the North provided the 
social background for the far-reaching spiritual movement called 
the Second Evangelical Revival. Students of Timothy Dwight at 
Yale College and those from the new Williams College and from 
the Presbyterian “College of New Jersey” at Princeton went 
forth to spread the Gospel with a new fervor. 

In New York, the Reverend Gardiner Spring had come down 
from New England to assist Dr. Rodgers, who now being nearly 
eighty years old, preached with increasing rarity. Dr. Spring 
held the pulpit of the Brick Church and so great was his piety and 
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influence that it is said that he could call on sixty members of 
his congregation to lead prayer meetings. The three Presbyterian 
churches of the city became so crowded that it was essential to 
found new churches. 

At the same time it was felt necessary to bring the organiza- 
tion of the three existing churches into line with the usual Presby- 
terian practice. Up until 1809, these churches were collegiate in 
organization, as was generally the custom in the Dutch Reformed 
Church; that is, all three had a single Session, a single Board of 
Trustees, and a single pastor—aided by two co-pastors. With the 
blessing of the venerable Dr. Rodgers, the Brick Church and 
the Rutgers Street Church were split off from the Wall Street 
Church and set up as independent congregations. That this new 
organization did no harm to the Wall Street Church is shown by 
the fact that the old building was completely remodeled and 
enlarged in 1810. 

The new congregation formed at this juncture to take care of 
the needs of the burgeoning Presbyterian population was our 
Church—the Presbyterian Church in Cedar Street. Since it has 
sometimes been confused with the Scotch Church in Cedar Street, 
it is worthwhile to note the distinction. The Scotch Church, as 
its name implies, was founded by Scotsmen who wished a church 
of their own. They preferred to use in their service Rouse’s “low, 
flat and mean” version of the Psalms, adopted in 1649 by the 
Scottish Church and still used in Scotland today, instead of Dr. 
Watts’s more “modern” Psalms, which had been adopted by the 
American General Assembly. And they called the Reverend 
John Mason from Scotland for their pastor. 

In contrast, the men and women who gathered together to 
form our congregation were mostly Yankee merchants, members 
of the Brick and the Wall Street Churches. On January 5, 1807, 
sixty-seven subscribers met and put up $40,000 in amounts rang- 
ing from $100 to $1200 for the purpose of buying four lots on 
Cedar Street between Nassau and William Streets and erecting a 
church there. It was understood that when the building was com- 
pleted, the pews would be sold at auction and the subscribers 
reimbursed. Selah Strong and Elisha Coit were named to the 
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building committee, and it appears from the property deeds that 
Oliver Wolcott, Elisha Leavenworth, and Selah Strong acted 
as trustees for the new church. Dr. Rodgers himself laid the 
cornerstone and work on the building began in the summer of 
1807 under the direction of John McComb, Jr., one of the lead- 
ing architects of the period whose finest surviving monument is 
the City Hall of New York. 

As the old account has it, the subscribers and early members 
of the new congregation were “attached to each other by various 
affinities.” Among the Yankee merchants were Samuel and 
Thomas Darling from New Haven, the latter a dealer in “fancy 
goods”; Stephen Whitney from Long Island, said to be one of 
the wealthiest merchants in New York; William Cleveland, one 
of the first elders, whose family stemmed from far-off Massa- 
chusetts; Joseph Otis, a shopkeeper on Wall Street; then the 
South Street merchants, Elisha and Theodore Ely and also Wil- 
liam Hall; Pelatiah Perit, the New York partner of the famous 
Salem shipmasters, Goodhue and Co.; and “that most excellent 
and useful citizen,” the shipowner, Gilbert Aspinwall. But not all 
the merchants were Yankees; there was an important Scottish 
contingent, which is still represented in the congregation today. 
First of all came Archibald Gracie, whose fleet of sailing vessels 
was known far and wide. His enormous wealth was reflected in 
a great mansion on Gracie’s Point, admired in those days as 
being in the “modern” style and now, of course, the residence of 
the Mayor of New York. Of Gracie, his friend Oliver Wolcott 
wrote: “He is one of the excellent of the earth—actively liberal, 
intelligent, seeking and rejoicing in occasions to do good.” There 
was also Hugh Auchincloss, a recent arrival from Paisley, Scot- 
land, and the founder of a “large and profitable” business dealing 
in the importing of dry goods. 

Men prominent in the public life of New York were also 
represented among the early members of the Church. Richard 
Varick, formely a Mayor of the city, must have been moved to 
his many benefactions by his religious experience in this congre- 
gation. Major General Ebenezer Stephens might well have needed 
a larger pew, when he came to church with his family of six 
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sons. The Revolutionary War artillery commander had turned 
to trade like so many Yankees in peacetime, but he was called out 
again in his old age to man the decrepit defenses of New York 
with his militiamen during the War of 1812. 

Like Gracie and Auchincloss, Zechariah Lewis started out in 
life as an immigrant and rose rapidly from the position of printer’s 
devil on the Hartford Courant to that of owner and editor of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser. His paper was not only one 
of the leading ones in the city but it also mantained in its columns 
high standards of literary quality and an atmosphere of dignified 
propriety—worthy of its editor’s position as one of the first 
elders of the Cedar Street Church. 

Perhaps the most prominent early member of this congregation 
and also trustee of the Church was Oliver Wolcott of Litchfield, 
Connecticut. A scion of one of the leading political families of 
that state, he had served the nation as Secretary of the Treasury 
in the Adams Administration. The overwhelming defeat of the 
Federalists in the elections of 1800 caused him to come to New 
York, where he became president of the Merchant’s Bank and 
was one of the leaders of the Federalist party. When the latter 
succeeded in getting a national bank chartered by the New York 
State legislature against bitter Jeffersonian opposition, the party 
called upon Wolcott to be the first president of the new Bank 
of America. 

Thus, the early leaders of the congregation were bound to- 
_ gether by both commercial and political ties. Federalism was one 
of the “affinities” among them. “I recollect,” says one account, “it 
used to be called ‘the Federal Church,’ although Dr. Romeyn (the 
first minister) was never a political preacher.” Political feeling 
was certainly running high in the fall of 1807 and “then entered 
into the family and church relations much more than in the 
present day.” And well it might, for the Embargo Acts of the 
Jefferson Administration virtually cut off the means of livelihood 
of most of the members of the congregation. Jefferson’s intention 
in prohibiting American trade with either of the great warring 
powers, Britain and France, was to avoid incidents on the high 
seas which might endanger American neutrality. He also hoped 
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to cause Napoleon and the British Cabinet to withdraw their 
mutual boycotts. Since one third of all U. S. trade passed through 
the port of New York, its complete suspension just about ruined 
the city financially. Naturally the reaction of the mercantile com- 
munity and the Federalist party was vigorous. They charged 
that Jefferson was really pro-French and did not carry on serious 
negotiations with the British, that the Embargo would never 
force either Britain or France to back down, and that the stoppage 
of trade amounted to cutting off our noses to spite our faces. The 
Federalist party carried all New England and New York on 
the issue. 

Gracie claimed that he had lost $1,000,000 in shipping—an 
enormous sum for those days—and brought suit against the gov- 
ernment to recover his property. And the other merchants suf- 
fered similarly. It is worth while pointing out, however, that when 
the war which Jefferson feared finally broke out, the merchants 
and pro-British Federalists rallied to the support of the govern- 
ment, despite the force and justice of their previous opposition. 

So it was that in the midst of a dire depression and on the 
brink of a war with the strongest nation on earth, the Church 
was built in Cedar Street. Here is the official record of the found- 
ing of our Church: 


The Presbytery of New York, at their session on the 
28th day of June, 1808, in the City of New York, re- 
ceived under their care a new congregation in said 
city, who contemplated worshiping in Cedar Street, 
and permitted them to prosecute a call on the Rev. 
John B. Romeyn, of the Presbytery of Albany. He 
having accepted of said call and being installed pastor 
of this New Congregation, on the 9th day of Novem- 
ber, same year, called a Meeting of the Communicants 
of said Congregation together on the 13th of Decem- 
ber following. The Meeting was opened with prayer, 
after which the Certificates of the Communicants 
were read. The question was then put, whether they 
were willing to receive each other as Brethren and 
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Sisters in the Lord and to walk with each other in the 
fellowship of the Gospel, under the government and 
discipline of the Presbyterian Church in this Country, 
which was unanimously answered in the affirmative. ... 
The Meeting was concluded with prayer.* 


*Ed. note: The number of original members of our Church is sometimes 
given as 26, sometimes 28. Records of Session and Presbytery show that 28 
members of other churches joined together and obtained permission from 
Presbytery to extend a call to Dr. Romeyn. However, only 26 persons were 
present at the first meeting of the new congregation, referred to above, at 
which certificates of the communicants were read and the Church officially 
organized. 


The Church In Cedar Street 


Dr. Romeyn’s first reaction to the call from such a notable 
congregation was one of diffidence: “I discouraged the idea, but 
they made out the Call and presented it, notwithstanding that 
discouragement. It was offered to me because they knew I was 
not in good health and a change might be of service.” Further on 
in his diary, he wrote: “The Cedar Street Church bids fair to 
be large and respectable, and from the character of the sub- 
scribers, a Gospel Ministry ..."The members are unanimous in 
the Call made on me. My wife’s health will, I believe, be benefitted 
by sea air. My mother and sister approve of a removal. These 
considerations, added to my health, seem to make it my duty 
to remove.” 

Although only thirty-one years old, Dr. Romeyn had already 
shown notable powers. The son of a Dutch Reformed minister, 
Dirck Romeyn, he had been brought up in a Dutch household. 
His father had preached in Dutch and in the home read to the 
family from the great Dutch Bible. But John Brodhead Romeyn 
was to have an English education and thus was representative of 
that generation of New Netherlanders who were rapidly emerg- 
ing from the cultural isolation which characterized the Dutch 
community in the eighteenth century. He attended Union Col- 
lege in Schenectady, of which his father was one of the founders, 
and took his degree from Columbia College at the age of eighteen. 
His first charge was at the Dutch Reformed Church in Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., after he had been licensed to preach by the Classis 
of Poughkeepsie. Later he was called to the First Presbyterian 
Church in Albany, and though only twenty-seven years old, he 
accepted the challenge of leading a large and sophisticated city 
congregation. His success in Albany is shown by his having been 
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appointed to preach special sermons by the General Assembly 
and, of course, by his call to the Cedar Street Church. 

Why is it that the congregation should call a Dutch minister? 
Evidently, the distinctions between the Dutch Reformed Church 
and the Presbyterian Church were considered of little impor- 
tance. What was important to the congregation (and still is!) 
was that their minister should be an outstanding preacher and 
earnest leader, and Dr. Romeyn was to be the first of a long series 
of fine ministers with which this Church has been blessed. 

A description of Dr. Romeyn has been handed down from the 
- pen of the Reverend Dr. Thomas E. Vermilye, a member of 
the congregation of those times: 


“In person, Dr. Romeyn was about the medium 
height, of a compact, well-proportioned frame, rather 
spare habit, and of a very nervous temperament, which 
showed itself in the animation of his fine, intelligent 
eye and expressive countenance, in ready utterance, 
and in graceful but rapid and decisive motions of the 
body. This ran through everything he did. There was 
nothing uncertain or vacillating in his manner; no hesi- 
tation apparently in his mind; nothing sluggish or slow 
in his composition. His opinions were clearly conceived 
and boldly expressed. His purposes were promptly 
formed and executed with energy. He seemed to enter 
with heart, and soul, and mind, and strength into what- 
ever he undertook: literally, what he found to do he 
did with all his might. This was so in and out of the 
pulpit. I suppose a stranger would not be long in his 
company without saying to himself: “This man has all 
his faculties about him and is all awake.’ And yet he 
was not a bustler, but most efficient in forming and 
executing his plans. He was a cheerful companion, 
frank and unreserved, and very genial with the young. 
Yet there was no frivolity or want of proper dignity. 
I do not recall a single jest or witticism ascribed to him. 
But I remember him, at the period of his greatest suc- 
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cess, as earnest and even intense in the performance of 
his appropriate duties, seeming to feel deeply his re- 
sponsibilities, and, as much as any man I ever knew, to 
aim at making full proof of his ministry. His quick 
step, downcast eye, and deeply serious, absorbed air, 
as he passed up the broad aisle and took his position in 


the pulpit, and prepared for the service, illustrate this - 


remark very well, and were perfectly characteristic of 
themanian. 

“Dr. Romeyn was made, however, for the pulpit. 
All his natural tastes and mental training seemed to 
have peculiar reference to that sphere. As a preacher, 
you know, he stood eminent—in some respects “primus 
inter pares, among the great lights our city could boast 
at that day. And in Mason, McLeod, Millerdorfer, and 
others, it then enjoyed a ministry rarely equaled, and 
perhaps never surpassed. The substance of his preach- 
ing was sound, edifying Gospel truth; although he was 
very apt to seize on passing events, and turn them with 
very great effect to a spiritual use. His sermons were 
usually well arranged and well expressed, as was requi- 
site to suit the taste of one of the most intelligent and 
refined congregations in the country. But there was no 
subtle process of reasoning: and what was singular, 
when you consider the marked effects of his minis- 
trations, he dealt very sparingly in figures of speech or 
fine writing. There were few delicate touches of fancy, 
or bold flights of imagination: there was no splendid 
diction nor carefully wrought and sustained rhetoric. 
In fact, he was very little of a rhetorician. But there 
was most momentous truth, and there was life and 
vivacity, pathos and downright energy, and perfect 
naturalness and sincerity, which gave the preacher the 
victory, and made him, what he was, for several years, 
to say the least, not inferior in popularity and success to 
any of his compeers. His ordinary animation and his 
sweet, full, flexible voice, though managed with no art, 
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were always pleasant. But at times every line of his 
face, even his whole frame, became instinct with pas- 
sion, and then the eye kindled or tearful—the very soul 
speaking through the body that trembled with emotion 
or erected itself to an attitude of authority—the torrent 
of feeling often subdued and carried away his hearers 
with responding emotion. I can hardly tell why—but 
Dr. Romeyn and young Spencer, of Liverpool, have al- 
ways been associated in my mind, as having strong 
points of resemblance. Certainly I think that, so far as 
the pulpit is concerned, Dr. Romeyn, in his prime, was 
entitled to be called one of the very first preachers of 
his day.” 


Perhaps the most pressing business of the congregation was 
that of setting the finances in order. On December 19, 1808, the 
original building committee and several additional leaders were 
all elected trustees of the Church, as provided for under the law 
of 1801 in the State of New York. A more distinguished group 
of gentlemen would have been hard to find in the New York of 
that day: Oliver Wolcott, Archibald Gracie, Selah Strong, 
Elisha Coit, Lynde Catlin, Ebenezer Stephens, Caleb S. Riggs, 
William Codman and William Lovett. 

As provided for under the terms of the original subscription, 
the pews of the new church were put up for sale. Commonly the 
sale of pews was done by auction, during which the better 
placed pews were bid up by the members of the congregation. 
Rivalry—sometimes friendly and sometimes not—grew up between 
the families of the church who were no doubt driven by mixed 
motives, some being more concerned for the proper financial 
support of a beloved institution and some desiring the social 
respectability and prominence associated with a good pew. In 
any case, the auction was a great success in the Cedar Street 
Church, for $46,670 was collected, more than enough to repay 
the original subscribers with interest. This is said to have been 
the first instance of its kind in New York. And so a firm financial 
foundation was laid for the new church—a most important fact, 
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since many churches in those days opened, only to close again 
after a few years, for lack of financial support. 

Pew rentals were the principal means of support for the 
churches of the early nineteenth century. After the auction sale 
had paid for the building, the annual assessments were to cover 
over 80% of the running expenses of the church. Strangely 
enough, regular collections were not a part of the Sabbath serv- 
ice; occasional special collections and burial fees were the only 
sources of church income aside from pew rentals, until well into 
the 1830's. 

It will seem strange today that 83 of the 102 pews were rented 
and regularly occupied. We would ask: “Could the visitors and 
transients find enough places in so few unrented pews?” In those 
days they could. There were just not that many visitors, and 
most of the visitors to the city stopped not at boarding houses 
but in the homes of their friends. They attended church, of 
course, with their hosts and sat in the hosts’ pews. Nor were pew 
rentals exorbitant. And so we do not yet hear the complaint that 
the workingmen and the unchurched were kept from church 
because they could not pay or because there was no room for 
them. This was indeed “little, old New York’”—a small com- 
munity of stable residents of homogeneous ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds. 

Dr. Romeyn took up his residence in a new two-story house, 
Way up town at 85 White Street, only a few blocks from the 
shaded walks and canal on Canal Street. Of a Sunday morn- 
ing he would ride down Broadway to his Church. Perhaps 
he could turn into Cedar Street and perhaps he could not, for 
during the time of services, a chain was thrown across Cedar 
Street to prevent the passage of traffic which might disturb the 
congregation. The Church stood on the north side of the street 
between Nassau and William Streets. At the present moment the 
site is a large crater, completely surrounded by high cement | 
cliffs—a sight the like of which Dr. Romeyn could never have 
seen unless he visited Vesuvius or some other natural wonder. 
But then, in the Sabbath quiet of Cedar Street rose a “neat stone 
edifice...81 feet in length and 66 in breadth, with a quad- 
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rangular tower rising from the roof and surmounted with a 
handsome cupola.” John McComb’s design shows a building of 
lovely classical proportions and serenity—very similar in ap- 
pearance to the Scotch Church in Cedar Street. If one wishes to 
see today a church of this style, a visit to the Central Moravian 
Church in Bethlehem, Pa., which was built in these same years, 
would be worth while. 

The interior of the Church was “commodious and tastefully 
furnished” and very nearly square in shape, as was characteristic 
of nearly all meeting houses of that period, any cruciform shape 
being considered popish. The pulpit dominated the scene. Ele- 
vated six feet above the box pews, it was reached by a classically 
decorated staircase, and from it, Dr. Romeyn conducted the serv- 
ices. The central importance of the pulpit was not a mere ar- 
chitectural device but reflected the importance of the Word of 
God, not only in those days but also in these, for the sermon con- 
stituted the center of the service. Commonly one hour long, it 
was usually dedicated to Biblical exegesis; and the ministers, 
being certain of a stable congregation, were able to give regular 
courses of sermons, having a consistent and progressive develop- 
ment of interpretation. 

There was no choir loft and no organ, for both the singing 
of anthems and organ music were not considered suitable for 
the Sabbath and were rarely to be heard in any Presbyterian or 
Congregational church before the 1830's. Instead, the congre- 
gation was led in the psalm singing by “the precentor, occupy- 
ing a chair directly in front of the pulpit, from which he arose 
when he pitched his pipe. The occupant of that conspicuous seat, 
in my boyhood,” reminisced the Rev. Dr. John E. Hall of 
Trenton, who had been baptized in the Cedar Street Church, 
“was Mr. Ezekiel W. Morse, a very good man, a schoolteacher, 
and who enjoyed a long uninterrupted reign over the Sabbath 
tunes of the congregation.” 

The service was completed by the long and the short prayers 
of the pastor, the long prayer sometimes lasting nearly a half- 
hour, and by, of course, the reading from Scripture. Churches 
often held three services on the Sabbath, but at Cedar Street in 
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the early days, only morning and afternoon services were held 
as today, evening services being impractical because of lack of 
light. 

Every quarter communion services were held. Sometimes the 
Scottish use of tokens was adopted by American churches, that 
is, tokens were issued to those communicants who were deemed 
by the pastor and elders to be worthy to come to the Lord’s 
Table. In our Church one actually went to the table. As Dr. Hall 
wrote: “The Lord’s Table was a literal exhibit, as it stretched 
down the broad aisle (over seven feet wide) from the pulpit to 
the entry door, being filled by successive relays of communicants. 
And it was at that table, as I emotionally remember, that I took 
my first communion. How apostolic our pastor looked as he stood 
at the head of it!” 

Shortly after Dr. Romeyn’s installation in November, 1808, 
the first Session of the Church was organized. The fifteen male 
communicants gathered in the meeting house and elected the 
first two elders, Zechariah Lewis and William Cleveland, and the 
first deacon, George Fitch, a Yankee writing master. In the be- 
ginning, elders and deacons sat together in the meetings of the 
Session. It should be noted that only the men voted in the con- 
gregation and that it was not until 1879 that all members of the 
congregation, men and women, were permitted to vote in the 
election of minister and Session. 

Dr. Romeyn very rapidly filled out his roster of elders and 
deacons, and by 1810 there were nine of the former and four 
of the latter. To quote from the Centennial History: 


The position of Elder in the Cedar Street Church 
was no sinecure. Dr. Romeyn not only believed in the 
covenant obligations of his church members, but he 
saw to it by personal oversight, being an “episcopos” 
in the original New Testament sense, that his parishion- 
ers lived up to these obligations. He divided his Session 
as soon as it was increased in number into four 
divisions, and set each as a committee in charge of an 
equal part of the church, and they were directed to 
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engage in constant visitation and to report statedly 
at the Session meetings. Every dereliction of Christian 
duty was, if we may use the word, “pounced” upon, 
whether the offense, or “crime,” as it was usually de- 
nominated in the record, was that of intemperance, or 
of engaging in bursts of profanity, or of engaging in 
personal quarrels, as some of the colored communicants 
seemed to be unfortunate enough to do, or of enter- 
taining unorthodox views on the subject of baptism, 
or of absenting themselves from the Lord’s Supper, or, 
in a particular case, of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister: these cases, whether reported directly to the 
Session, or coming to their ears on the wings of rumor, 
or, as the records have it, “fama clamosa,” the first step 
was almost always to appoint one or more of the Elders 
to visit the offender, and endeavor to bring them to 
confession and to a condition of penitence. If this 
failed, the machinery of the Form of Government and 
the Book of Discipline was at once set in operation, and 
while there are few cases of the extreme penalty of the 
church, there are many beautiful instances of words 
of comfort and admonition recorded at length in the 
minutes addressed to those who, when labored with in 
this friendly and affectionate manner were restored to 
their full church privileges. 


A perusal of the cases under the Book of Discipline reveals a 
sincere concern on the part of the Session that the communicants 
should actually live up to their profession of faith. For some this 
was too big a job. Particularly the Negro communicants, no 
doubt many of them but recently released from slavery, fre- 
quently had to appear to answer charges of intemperance and 
violence. The result was that while there were twenty-nine 
colored people among the early members, there were none left 
by 1845. Of course, very few were actually excommunicated, 
but others apparently received the impression that they were 
not welcome. 
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Standards of conduct were in some ways very high. A pastoral 
letter issued by the General Assembly in 1818 recommends 
that “members of our Church abstain even from the common use 
of ardent spirits.” Gambling was condemned. Plays “with a few 
exceptions, are of such a description, that a virtuous and modest 
person cannot attend the representation of them, without the 
most painful and embarrassing sensations.’ Church members 
were warned against dancing, “a fascinating and infatuating 
practice.” This code of conduct was maintained quite rigidly 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

Despite the high standards for church membership—standards 
which must have rebuffed the lukewarm and the indifferent— 
the Cedar Street Church grew with great rapidity so that in 
1825, the year of Dr. Romeyn’s death, the communicants num- 
bered over goo. This growth paralleled that of the denomination 
in general, and in 1828, it was estimated that one quarter of 
all churchgoers in New York attended the 21 Presbyterian 
churches. (The Episcopalians were the next in size, having 18 
churches, followed by the Methodists with 14, the Baptists with 
13, the Dutch Reformed with 13, the Roman Catholics with 4 
and the Jews with 2.) 

If it is surprising today to look back upon a New York which 
was overwhelmingly Protestant in complexion, it is equally sur- 
prising to contemplate an overwhelmingly pagan world, in which 
most of the missionary activity had been Roman Catholic. Mis- 
sions suddenly inflamed the minds and hearts of American Prot- 
estants. In 1809 the Cedar Street Church contributed $96 to the 
Presbytery for missionary work—a small sum today but then 
the largest contribution of any church in the Presbytery of New 
York and a grand precedent for the generous benevolences which 
have since characterized this congregation. 

The contribution went toward the founding of the New York 
Bible and Tract Society in that year. Dr. Romeyn, chosen Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, reported on the work of the 
society, which represented the efforts not only of New York 
Presbyterians but also of most other Protestant denominations 
in the area. Naturally attention was first centered on conversions 
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in the city of New York, and especially among the Negroes. The 
distribution of Bibles and religious tracts went on apace. By 1816, 
however, missionary interest had become so strong that it sought 
new fields to conquer. With the support of the Governor, De Witt 
Clinton of New York, a large convention was called in the city, 
of which Dr. Romeyn and Dr. Lyman Beecher of Litchfield were 
joint secretaries. The convention created the interdenominational 
American Bible Society, which thus began its great work of 
distributing Bibles and tracts in hundreds of languages all over 
the world. 

In the same year, the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
was founded to direct and encourage the work of all local so- 
cieties such as the New York Bible and Tract Society. As was 
fitting, in consideration of the prominence of our Church in this 
field, Dr. Romeyn was named president of the Board in 1817 and 
two of our elders, Divie Bethune and Zechariah Lewis, served 
on it. When the Board of Foreign Missions was founded, the 
leaders of our Church took an equally prominent part, as Dr. 
Romeyn and Mr. Lewis also served on that Board, aided by 
another elder, the Scottish merchant Hugh Auchincloss. In 1826, 
Presbyterian effort in this field was consolidated with that of 
the interdenominational American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in Boston, and Mr. Lewis was appointed by the 
General Assembly to bring about this consolidation. 

Closely related to such intense missionary activity was the 
equally intense interest in religious education, and similarly the 
congregation expressed its religious fervor in all phases of educa- 
tional work. Religious and even secular education had centered 
traditionally in the church itself, and the minister was teacher. 
Such was still the case in Dr. Romeyn’s time. As Dr. Vermilye 
wrote: “Especially were his (Dr. Romeyn’s) labors blessed 
among the young. His catechetical classes on Wednesday after- 
noons were crowded. He threw such attraction around them that 
we longed for the day; and among this class, and through this 
instrumentality, very much of his useful labor was performed. 
More young men became ministers from his congregation than 
from any other.” Elders also helped considerably in this work, 
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not only examining children on their catechisms but also re- 
minding parents of their duties to provide a good Christian edu- 
cation for their children. 

Characteristically the congregation was not content to labor 
among its own. It looked also to the education of the poor who 
lived outside the influence of any church. In 1802, the Free School 
Society had been founded in the city “with the primary object 
without observing the peculiar forms of any religious society to 
inculcate the sublime truths of religion and morality contained 
in the Holy Scriptures.” Trustee Archibald Gracie became one 
of the principal benefactors of this society. Perhaps thinking of 
his own childhood abroad, Mr. Gracie stated emphatically: “The 
fundamental error of Europe was the infamous neglect of the 
education of the poor.” By 1815, the society had established four 
free public schools with an enrollment of about 1500 children— 
the seed from which the New York public school system was to 
grow. How surprised Mr. Gracie would be at the current enroll- 
ment of nearly a million and the annual budget of over half a 
billion dollars! Unlike today, the public schools took their re- 
ligious purpose seriously, for the children were sent to the 
churches one afternoon in each week for specific catechetical 
training. In 1819, over 80% of the school population were gath- 
ered at the school and sent off to attend church services every 
Sunday. 

Yet the public schools, the classes in the church, and the private 


_ tutors and academies did not fill all the need. The working chil- 


dren of the lowest classes were to be reached only by the Sabbath 
schools. It seems surprising today that the first Sabbath schools 
were founded against the opposition of the ministry, who feared 
that they would compete with their own educational work. Such 
was indeed the case. 

In this situation, Mrs. Divie Bethune, the wife of Elder Bethune, 
went to De Witt Clinton, then Mayor of New York, to ask his 
advice as to how to proceed. She explained that she had no desire 
to interfere with the work of the churches, but that she did want 
to reach the poor and unchurched, so neglected up to that time. 
(There was then only one Sabbath school in the city, run by a 
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Negro woman of the Scotch Church.) Mayor Clinton advised 
Mrs. Bethune to go ahead with her plans, but humbly and quietly 
so as not to stir up opposition. So a meeting of interested people, 
mostly Presbyterian women, was called in the Wall Street Church 
in 1812, and they began to establish schools. ‘These brave women 
were criticized mercilessly. Their pious zeal considerably out- 
stripped their talents and experience. Nearly all the workers 
were volunteers—some very meagerly educated themselves. They 
used lofts and abandoned buildings for “school” rooms. “Nice” 
ladies did not go thus among the poor. They desecrated the Sab- 
bath by work, since this was the only day which the working chil- 
dren could spare for school. A Scotch pastor exclaimed: “T'wo 
things have no warrant in the Word of God—temperance and 
the Sunday school.” 

Yet they persevered. Usually four classes were set up, mainly 
to teach reading and writing, but leading up to the great final 
accomplishment of reading the New Testament. By 1816, a 
Sabbath School Society was established with our church member, 
Richard Varick, as president, and with such influential backing, 
the Society was recognized by the General Assembly. Two thou- 
sand were enrolled in the schools, about one quarter of whom 
were Negroes. One of the enthusiasts wrote: “Come with us and 
behold the once degraded and neglected children, now corrected, 
refined and exalted. Come and examine the streets where roamed 
the lawless and profligate—these moral pests are gone. Turn aside 
into the school and behold them listening to the words of life— 
see what order reigns, what radiance is shed over the countenance.” 

That good Samaritan, Mrs. Bethune, did not end her work 
with the Sabbath schools, for in 1827, at the suggestion of Gov- 
ernor Clinton, she established the Infant School Society. This 
society ran what we would call nursery or day schools for the 
small children of working mothers. How imperative was this 
social need can be easily imagined in the rough early days of 
New York’s industrial revolution. 

The interest of Dr. Romeyn’s congregation extended also into 
the field of higher education. The pastor was appointed in 1810 
to head a committee of the General Assembly to prepare a plan 
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for the education of the ministry and the result of his efforts was 
the establishment in the next year of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. The need for such a school was obvious for two rea- 
sons: in the first place, the colleges were departing from their 
original purpose of training ministers and were emphasizing gen- 
eral education, so that a college course was no longer adequate 
preparation for the ministry; and in the second place, the great 
demand for ministers in the new towns of the rapidly expanding 
frontier had to be met. While other denominations sent ill-trained 
men into the field, the Presbyterians and Congregationalists main- 
tained the highest educational standards in the American clergy 
by such schools as Princeton Theological Seminary. Relations 
between the seminary and our Church have always been close. 
Several of our ministers have been trained there; our elders have 
served as trustees; and the congregation has often contributed 
financially to the institution. 

In fact, Princeton Seminary was the beneficiary of the first 
voluntary organization of the congregation. Mrs. Henry M. 
Alexander, who was the president of the organization for many 
years, wrote the following account of the Princeton Seminary 
Association: 


This is the oldest benevolent society of this church. 
It was organized in 1810, while the congregation met in 
Cedar Street, and the Rev. Dr. Romeyn was its pastor. 

The object of the association was to aid young 
men who were studying for the ministry. These were 
in many instances sons of ministers and missionaries. 
It is often by great self-denial that these fathers gave 
an education to their sons. The help given by this Asso- 
ciation has been essential to the ordinary comforts of 
the students. 

The work originated with a band of ladies—a 
“Dorcas Society”—who met at the different houses of 
its members to make garments. Boxes of clothing were 
sent each year and a piece of black broadcloth given, 
so that each member of the graduating class should 
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have a suit. The late Mrs. William Walker was presi- 
dent at this time; and with the assistance of Mrs. 
Edwards Hall, through much hard work and great 
discouragements, held the Association together. 


The pastorate of Dr. Romeyn was quite evidently a fruitful 
labor in the Lord’s vineyard. The pastor had, however, been 
frequently ill and on one occasion had been given an extended 
vacation to reestablish his health. He was taken from the con- 
gregation by death at the early age of 48, in February, 1825, and 
his wife died later in the same year. Memorial services for Dr. 
Romeyn amply testify to the love and esteem for him held by 
his congregation. 

After prosecuting several calls which were refused, the con- 
gregation unanimously elected Cyrus Mason to be their next 
pastor, Elders Hugh Auchincloss and Oliver Wilcox acting as 
commissioners. Mr. Mason was licensed to preach on October 13, 
1826 and on December 7, he was installed at Cedar Street, the 
pulpit having been vacant for 22 months. 

The growth of the congregation continued under the pastorate 
of Mr. Mason. A citizen of Nassau in Rensselaer County, New 
York, Mr. Mason had attended Union College and may well 
have come to know Dr. Romeyn there, as they were of about 
the same age. As soon as he was installed, the new pastor was 
named president of the New York City Mission Society, and the 
evangelistic efforts of the congregation continued. Benevolences 
increased to over $5400 in 1832, a much larger sum than those 
recorded in the earlier years. The Church, however, was soon to 
be faced with real estate problems which were well-nigh disastrous. 


The Duane Street Church 


By 1830, New York City had begun its rapid growth, so that 
with each generation the face of the city was to be completely 
changed. Such change brought grave problems to all the churches; 
with the shifts of population, old buildings became isolated in 
formerly residential areas which had become commercial, and 
the new residential areas, into which the congregations had moved, 
required new buildings. For this reason, the Cedar Street Church 
marched uptown, in three big steps, to its present location. 

The first step was to Duane Street, a step which was to be 
deeply regretted as the years passed. The congregation had been 
in fact driven from Cedar Street. In 1831, the City Corporation 
decided to widen the street in order to take care of the greatly 
increased traffic of the bustling port. How narrow old Cedar 
Street must have been! The present-day widened street is only 
18 feet wide. In any case, the Session remonstrated on December 
12 against the proposed action of the City, since the latter would 
mean either the destruction or the moving of the Church. 
Further remonstrances and an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
_ the State at Albany succeeded in putting off the evil day, but not 
for long. The lots and building on Cedar Street were sold on 
January 21, 1834, for $75,000. 

With this large sum in its coffers, the congregation proceeded 
to make several serious errors in its efforts to find a new home. 
In the first place, the widow of one of the original title holders 
to the Cedar Street lots brought suit for dower rights and had 
to be bought off with a “substantial sum.” Then the trustees 
bought four lots of ground at the southeast corner of Chambers 
and Chapel Streets from the Corporation of Trinity Church for 
$40,000—only to discover that the City also intended to widen 
Chapel Street and that, therefore, the lots would be inadequate 
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for the proposed new building. After some litigation, in which 
our trustees charged Trinity Church with knowing all the while 
of the proposed widening of Chapel Street, they were able to 
pull out of the deal without loss. 

Finally, a lot, 116 feet by 100 feet, was purchased on the 
corner of Duane and Church Streets, near the present Federal 
Court Building. The full extent of the error of moving to Duane 
Street was not realized until later, when it became fully apparent 
that the move had not gone nearly far enough uptown. On this 
property, a marble temple was built, the entire cost of the new 
edifice being $75,000. From pictures we can see that it was a 
Greek temple, with a double colonnaded portico in the Ionic style; 
and it appears to have been slightly smaller than the Cedar Street 
Church. One interesting feature of the new church was the 
setting aside of twelve pews for the use of the choir, an indica- 
tion of how large the choir was and how great the advance since 
the days of the precentor, who was now succeeded by a chorister 
or choir master. 

During the year in which the new church was being built, Mr. 
Mason conducted services for the congregation in the lecture 
room of the Brick Church. However, Mr. Mason himself was 
not to be installed as pastor of the “Presbyterian Church in Duane 
Street,” for on September 9, 1835, his resignation “by reason of 
a condition of health that disabled him from pulpit work” was 
accepted and he went as a temporary assistant to the Beneficent 
Congregational Church of Providence, R. I. 

The “condition of health” was an impediment in speech, and 
so the Cedar Street charge was his first and last ministry. Mr. 
Mason later pursued his divine calling as a professor at New York 
University. In fact, he may be called one of the founders of that 
institution, as we find his name among the first councillors of the 
university in 1830. When instruction began in 1832, Mr. Mason 
was appointed “Professor of the Evidences of Revealed Religion.” 
He also taught “Belles Lettres” and economics—quite a varied 
schedule—until his retirement in 1850 at the age of seventy-two. 

Thus it was that the Duane Street Church was dedicated by a 
supply minister, the Rev. Dr. John Breckenridge, on January 3, 
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1836. Shortly thereafter, the pews were put up for auction, and the 
congregation redoubled its efforts to find a new minister. Evi- 
dently at the suggestion of the Presbytery, the congregation 
elected Dr. George Potts, who had moved north from Natchez, 
Mississippi, and was seeking a pulpit. He was installed on May 18, 
1836, and was the first of our next three pastors all connected with 
the Old South. 

Dr. Potts was not indeed a Southerner; he had been born in 
Philadelphia, the son of a Scotch-Irish minister, and was a gradu- 
ate of Princeton Theological Seminary. His first ministry had 
been, however, in Natchez and he had married into a wealthy 
Natchez family. The Southern connections were not objection- 
able to the congregation, nor were apparently those of Drs. 
Alexander and Rice, the next two pastors, because neither con- 
gregation nor pastors were Abolitionists. 

Slavery at this time was a matter of moral and political concern 
to the Presbyterian Church, as to the whole nation, and a very 
strong Abolitionist element, led by Dr. Albert Barnes of Phila- 
delphia and Dr. Lyman Beecher, then president of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, wanted the General Assembly to take a strong 
stand against the evil. As the majority of Abolitionists were Con- 
gregationalists in origin, it was not difficult for those who wished 
to placate the Southern brethren and tread a middle path between 
North and South, to charge the Abolitionists with heterodoxy. 
At the turbulent meeting of the General Assembly in 1836, the 
question of slavery was hardly mentioned; and yet this was the 
rock on which the Presbyterians split into Old School and New 
School factions, amid a welter of opaque theological arguments. 
The Duane Street Church declared for the Old School, as did 
most of the other New York Presbyterian churches—and notably 
the Brick Church, whose pastor, Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, was an 
outstanding exponent of conciliating the South. 

In fact, our next two pastors were prominent in the councils 
of the Old School. Dr. Alexander was prominent for many years 
in the Old School General Assembly, and Dr. Rice formulated 
the doctrine on slavery of the Old School in 1845. The latter 
argument is especially interesting. Dr. Rice pointed out that 
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slavery existed in the days of Jesus and of Paul and that neither 
had condemned it as such but had only condemned the inhuman 
and un-Christian treatment of slaves. When the “irrepressible 
conflict” finally broke out, the Old School could not condone 
the rebellion and treason of the South, and so the Southerners 
seceded from the church to form “The Presbyterian Church in 
the Confederate States” which under another name still con- 
tinues as a separate denomination. Then the Old School and the 
New School—both Northern—were reunited in 1867. 

These divisions in the Presbyterian Church may have hindered 
its growth elsewhere, but they did not harm the growth of the 
Duane Street Church. Dr. Potts succeeded in rebuilding the con- 
gregation. The moving of the church to Duane Street and the 
uncertainties of the period between the resignation of Mr. Mason 
and the calling of Dr. Potts, had caused many members to drift 
away to other churches, but by 1844, the last year of Dr. Potts’ 
ministry, the number of church members was 468, nearly as many 
as in the best previous years. 

Missionary activity continued as heretofore, with Dr. Potts 
serving on the Board of Foreign Missions. Educational work 
went on. Not only was Dr. Potts a Director of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, but also members of the congregation were in- 
fluential in the founding of Union Theological Seminary in 1835. 
By this time the Church had its own Sunday school, held normally 
on Saturdays with one and one half hours of instruction in the 
morning and the same in the afternoon. Most of the scholars were 
children of church members, thus the Sunday school prepared 
the young children for the catechetical classes. 

Dr. Potts gained considerable local fame from a controversy 
with Dr. Jonathan Wainwright of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
on the subject of bishops, each maintaining the position of his 
church. It is significant of the interests of those days that the 
controversy was fully reported in the press and both participants 
published their arguments in book form. Dr. Potts’ preaching was 
said to be “thoughtful, solemn and tender,” and he read his ser- 
mons, a practice not recommended by the General Assembly. He 
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was not to remain long with the Duane Street Church, for he re- 
signed in 1844 to found the University Place Church on Tenth 
Street. | 

This new foundation was in fact another step uptown by part 
of the Duane Street congregation. About eighty members went 
with Dr. Potts to found the new church, and many others who 
had previously moved into the then residential district joined the 
Church. Dr. Potts continued as pastor of this daughter institution 
until his death in 1864. 

Those who remained behind in Duane Street were led by Mr. 
Stephen Whitney, who was president of the Board of Trustees 
for 1843, 1844 and 1845. Reputed to be the “second richest man 
in New York” (one wonders who the first was), Mr. Whitney 
lived on Battery Place and enjoyed driving his carriage up Broad- 
way of a Sunday to Duane Street. He and many others did not 
care to go further uptown, for the roster of church members did 
not significantly decrease with the departure of Dr. Potts. 

Neither, however, did it grow, even under the vigorous efforts 
of the new pastor, Dr. James Waddel Alexander, and in the last 
year of the Duane Street Church (1851), the number of com- 
municants fell to 358. 

Yet with the arrival of Dr. Alexander, the Church began that 
slow rise to prominence and influence which it has ever since en- 
joyed. Dr. Alexander is indeed still remembered as one of the 
great ministers of the Church. He came from a family of out- 


- standing Christian leaders, his maternal grandfather, James Wad- 


del, being the famous “blind preacher,” a Scotch-Irish immigrant 
who in colonial times established a wilderness church in Western 
Virginia. James W. Alexander was born 1804, at “Hopewell” 
in Louisa County, Virginia, the eldest of six sons of Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, a saintly minister who rose so rapidly in the 
councils of Presbyterianism as to be Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1807. The family soon moved North, and the father 
became the leading professor in the new Princeton Theological 
Seminary, where his grace and piety were communicated to gen- 
erations of students. The son both attended and tutored at Prince- 
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ton Seminary from 1822 to 1825, and then had two pastoral 
charges between 1826 and 1832. After a year as editor of The 
Presbyterian, he returned to Princeton as professor of Latin, 
Rhetoric and Literature from 1833 to 1844. 

The breadth of Dr. Alexander’s learning and the variety and 
liveliness of his interests is amply shown by his Forty Years’ 
Familiar Letters to his friend, Dr. John Hall of Trenton. He was 
not only widely read in the Latin and Greek classics, the New 
Testament and the Church Fathers, but was also very much 
alive to the intellectual currents of his own time. He deeply ap- 
preciated the saintliness of Fénelon, a broad-minded attitude in 
those days of bitter anti-Romanism, and heartily disapproved of 
the optimistic humanism of Emerson, so popular with “New Eng- 
land residents, ladies, upper clerks, etc.” 

Dr. Alexander was installed at Duane Street on October 3, 1844, 
and true to his interests as an educator, began an active work with 
the young people of the Church. A Young Men’s Social and Be- 
nevolent Society had been founded in 1842, and Dr. Alexander 
wrote out in his own hand a new constitution for it. The Society 
gave much of its attention to lectures and prayer meetings, but 
also served general social and even athletic purposes. Dr. Alex- 
ander’s constitution is said to have been one of the guideposts for 
the formation of the American Y.M.C.A. seven years later, and, 
of course, this early Society was the forerunner of the present-day 
Young People’s Association. 

The General Assembly took advantage of Dr. Alexander’s ex- 
perience as an educator, when it called upon him in 1844 to head 
a committee on religious education. The great problem of the 
time was the increasing secularization of the public school sys- 
tem, which had so departed from its original purpose that even 
the opportunity for religious instruction was not provided for 
in the curriculum. The answer of Dr. Alexander’s committee was 
for the Church to establish its own schools, under the jurisdiction 
of the Sessions of the churches, on the pattern of the parochial 
schools of other denominations. In 1847, 264 schools were set 
up, of which nine were in New York City; but within a very 
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short time, the whole movement collapsed ignominiously through 
the inexperience of the Sessions in handling this charge. By 1853, 
only two schools remained in the city, and these were both old 
foundations. Henceforth, the work of religious education was to 
be carried on mainly in Sunday schools, and Dr. Alexander turned 
his attention to composing a number of simple little books for 
the instruction of the children. He was reputed to be especially 
effective in his catechetical classes and published in 1854 Plain 
Words to a Young Communicant, a set of brief, fundamental 
counsels on the Christian life. 

And yet the Duane Street Church did not prosper, for to con- 
tinue its usefulness, it had to move uptown. Not only was the 
Church now surrounded by business buildings, but Dr. Romeyn’s 
old manse, in which Dr. Alexander lived, commanded a view of 
The Tombs, perhaps the most infamous municipal jail in Amer- 
ica. Though a majority agreed with Dr. Alexander about the 
necessity of moving, he was blocked by the conservatives, to 
whom he privately referred as “two or three old Hunkers—who 
can’t see that the earth has gone around any since Dr. Romeyn 
died.” To break the impasse, Dr. Alexander made a striking move; 
he accepted in June, 1849, an appointment from the General 
Assembly as Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church 
Government at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The pulpit remained vacant. From his vantage point in Prince- 
ton, Dr. Alexander wrote: “My poor congregation in New York 
is in a bad way...I fear they will be left alone unless they 


- instanter remove. The house is almost imbedded in places of dis- 


reputable resort. Its real supporters live far above it. I say these 
things to them freely now, because they cannot charge me with 
any worldly lust of a better locale, which they constructively 
did while I was with them. I said to Mr. (Hugh) Auchincloss (one 
of Dr. Alexander’s chief supporters on the Session) that two years 
hence there cannot possibly be a Presbyterian Church at that 
corner. Lower New York is in no proper sense other than a 
warehouse compared with a dwelling.” 

Additional losses in church membership and the difficulty of 
finding a satisfactory pastor impressed the congregation during 
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Dr. Alexander’s absence. Under the leadership again of Mr. 
Whitney, they circulated a subscription list on which $38,000 was 
pledged, received an offer of $32,000 for the Duane Street prop- 
erty, and issued Dr. Alexander a strong call to return in 1851. He 
accepted with alacrity, for his heart was with his congregation. 
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The Nineteenth Street Church 


The new “Presbyterian Church in the Fifth Avenue at Nine- 
teenth Street” was built very rapidly, in the one year between 
April, 1851, and April, 1852. On the southeast corner of that 
intersection, the building backed up on the store of Arnold Con- 
stable & Co. and was in the center of a fashionable shopping and 
residential district. Lord & Taylor’s and Park & Tilford were on 
nearby Broadway, and the manse was on “quiet” 18th Street, 
away from the bustle of Fifth Avenue with its famous piano shops, 
men’s clubs and great Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

“In those days,” reminisced Adolphus Smedburg, a member 
of the congregation for over a half century, “the New Year’s 
Day reception was still a prominent feature of New York’s 
social life, and Dr. Alexander always received on that day, at 
which time Old Peter, the church sexton, and the immediate 
predecessor of Mr. Culyer, our sexton for over fifty years, used 
to act as butler at the receptions at his house on those days.” 

The Church building was very similar to the present one in 
its general appearance. It contained about 200 pews and thus was 
twice as large as the previous churches. In one interesting respect, 


the Nineteenth Street Church differed from the present one; it 


had no suspended ceiling and so the singing of the congregation 
literally shook the rafters. And the congregational singing, led 
by the choir, soon came to be generally admired and became a 
living tradition of the Church which has lasted down to the 
present day. Dr. Alexander was earnest in the encouragement of 
the musical portion of the service and once pointed out the pro- 
vision of the Directory of Worship, “where the sermon is com- 
pared with the more important duties of prayer and praise.” At 
another point, he wrote: “Lowell Mason (the great American 
hymn writer) is our leader, but since his return from Europe he 
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is so bent on severe, plain tunes and congregational singing (in- 
stead of choral anthems), that while I am tickled immensely, the 
people are disappointed”; but he continued “his success in making 
the people sing has been marvelous...and there is no church in 
the city where so many join in the singing.” 

On December 4, 1852, the congregation again showed its full 
and loyal support of the Church, and for the third time, the debt 
to the subscribers for the costs of building the new edifice was 
completely wiped out by the sale of pews. “All the very high 
priced pews are taken”; wrote Dr. Alexander, “about 95 remain 
unsold. It is my wish that sales should stop and that the remain- 
ing pews should be rented at low rates.” This is the way it 
worked out, for though a few more pews were sold, 67 were 
rented at low rates and only ro were left free. 

The situation regarding pew-ownership was gradually evolv- 
ing from the conditions of Dr. Romeyn’s day, when nearly all 
seats were taken by regularly attending and pew-owning families, 
to that of today, when our Church is one of the few left in which 
pew-ownership survives at all. This development reflected the 
change in the city which was rapidly losing its small-town, 
homogeneous character and becoming a great metropolis with 
a mixed and relatively floating population. How to reach this 
new population, without, of course, losing the support of the 
established families, was a problem keenly felt by Dr. Alexander. 
He realized that a church in which most pews were owned was 
in fact turning its back on the great new masses of unchurched 
strangers and so not fulfilling its Christian mission. “I wish I 
could turn out about twenty pews of rich folks,” he wrote, “and 
fill them with the poor....I never was stronger in my opinion 
that all church sittings ought to be free, yet we can’t reach this 
without endowment.” 

Pew ownership and the fixed annual rentals were still abso- 
lutely necessary, as they were the main source of income to 
defray the regular annual expenses of the Church. To be sure, 
collections had been taken since Dr. Potts’ day, and on one Sun- 
day a month a sermon was preached for a particular benevolence: 
The Bible Society in November, Domestic Missions in December, 
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Educational causes in January, Sabbath Schools in February, For- 
eign Missions in March and Tract Distribution in April. Benevo- 
lent giving increased enormously during this period—from $9,854 
in 1837 to $46,017 in 1859; yet collections, important as they were 
for the work of church benevolences, were a relatively minor 
source of income for the support of the Church itself. 

No doubt the great increase of charitable contributions from 
the congregation was in part due to the missionary fervor of Dr. 
Alexander. Dr. Robert E. Speer wrote in the Centennial History: 
“It was in the Assembly of 1847 that Dr. James W. Alexander 
gave expression to that great conception.... ‘In the judgment of 
the General Assembly, one of the principal objects of the institu- 
tion of the church by Jesus Christ was not so much the salvation 
of individual members—for whosoever believeth shall be saved— 
as the communication of the blessings of the Gospel to the desti- 
tute with the efficiency of united effort’.... The Presbyterian 
Church is a missionary society, the object of which is to aid in 
the conversion of the world, and every member of the church 
is a member for life of said society, and bound to do all in his 
power for the accomplishment of this object.” 

Like the pastors of today, Dr. Alexander saw his opportunity 
not only in the widely scattered foreign missionary effort but 
also at his very doorstep in the teeming slums of New York. 
During his pastorate, the city was submerged in a great flood 
of immigration, especially after the Irish potato famine of 1848; 
and many Americans, like the Pharisees of old, wished to ostra- 
cize the newcomers, most of whom came from very limited cul- 
tural backgrounds. But not Dr. Alexander and his congregation. 
He wrote: “My mind works incessantly on such themes as these: 
The abounding misery, the unreached masses; the waste of church 
energy on the rich, its small operation on the poor; emigrant 
wretchedness; our boy population; our hopeless prostitutes; our 
4,000 grog shops; the absence of the poor from Presbyterian 
Churches; the farce of our church alms; confinement of our 
church efforts to pew-holders...our dread of innovation, our 
luxury and pride. Since I saw the drinking customs of Britain, I 
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am almost a teetotaler and half disposed to go for a Maine (pro- 
hibition) law against vendors of drink.” 

First under the leadership of Dr. Alexander and then under 
Dr. Rice and Dr. Hall, the Fifth Avenue Church became the 
leading church in New York in establishing mission chapels. 
Even before the move to Nineteenth Street, a mission had been 
established on Duane Street. “A man who speaks the Irish and 
has labored 20 years in Connaught” was hired “to look up 
strangers scattered abroad in the city.” The Church was “occu- 
pied by several hundred immigrant families”; and both a Sabbath 
school for the children and an “industrial school” for working 
men and women were established. Soon additional quarters were 
taken up in a building at Canal and Varick Streets, “where a 
splendid and extensive service was rendered.” On Christmas Day 
in 1855, Dr. Alexander wrote: “Three hundred and fifty urchins 
and urchinesses were present at our cake and candy festival at 
the Mission. Our two industrial schools promise well—the lower 
one on Duane Street numbers two hundred.” 

And even so the missionary energies of the pastor and congre- 
gation looked for new outlets. In 1858 a Sabbath school was 
organized in a loft over a blacksmith shop at 416 East 14th Street. 
This part of the city was much neglected by Christian workers 
and they faced serious opposition. In the first year, every window 
in the building was broken, but the school continued under 
police protection. (Apparently the problem of delinquency is 
not a new one in the city.) Within seven years, over 800 children 
were in attendance at the Mission and many of the mission 
workers came from neighboring churches. 

Such were the humble beginnings of the great missionary efforts 
during the succeeding pastorates—efforts which not only spread 
the Gospel among all classes but also built a bridge of Christian 
love between the rich and the poor. From the vantage point of 
100 years later, it can now be seen that this work contributed to 
the fact that today rich and poor in New York do not, as they 
do in so many European cities, look upon each other as inveterate 
and implacable enemies. Dr. Alexander’s concern for the working- 
man also led him to compose articles directed at their problems 
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and published in the New York and Newark newspapers over 
the name of Charles Quill. 

In 1858 there was a period of revival in religion in New York, 
in which our Church took an active part. A former member of 
the congregation who had fallen under the influence of Dr. Alex- 
ander, Jeremiah Calvin Lanphier began as a lay missionary the 
idea of an hour of prayer from twelve to one every day for 
businessmen. ‘Though few came at first, later many attended the 
services “in which they might sing, pray, relate their religious 
experiences and come and go as their engagements or inclina- 
tions might dictate.” 

All the churches joined in the efforts for the revival, and Dr. 
Alexander held a special “Opera House Service.” Although it 
was a rainy night, 3,000 came to the service at the old Academy 
of Music; and Dr. Alexander wrote: “Numbers sat in the lobbies 
and saloons, of the very class who are not seen in church, the 
collection covered the whole expense with 15 per cent over.” The 
success of this evangelical mission was so great that it is said that 
10,000 people in New York became affiliated with the churches. 
Fifty-seven joined our Church in May, 1858, and the total mem- 
bership rose from 580 to 711 in this one year. 

Then, at the height of his powers at the age of 55, Dr. Alexander 
was Called to his Maker on July 31, 1859. For a long time he had 
not been in robust health, and as Dr. Charles Hodge said in his 
Memorial Sermon: “Dr. Alexander was a man of sorrows, fre- 
quent family bereavements; repeated attacks of illness, some of 
them attended by great bodily agony, a shattered nervous con- 
stitution, caused him a degree of suffering protracted through 
many years.” He was “so endeared...to his people that they 
mourn for a dear brother and beloved friend.” 

“His personal piety,” said his old friend Dr. John Hall in his 
Memorial Sermon, “had such prominent features that no ob- 
server could do otherwise than take knowledge of its depth and 
uniformity. What habitual reverence! what engagedness in wor- 
ship! what hearty intentness in every public exercise! making 
everyone fee] that he was acting not with the perfunctory solem- 
nity of a sacred office, but with the personal sincerity of one who 
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felt himself to be a sinner, yet a rejoicing believer and happy 
worshipper. How the words of Scripture seemed to take the 
tone of his own experience! How the pathos of his prayers 
showed that it was his own soul, as well as yours, he was lifting 
up to God in confession, praise and supplication! And who that 
has heard him, especially in more social assemblies or in the wor- 
ship of his own fireside, or in the room of sickness and the. house 
of affliction, does not remember how his deep absorption in de- 
votion and the filial, affectionate nearness of his access to the 
Father of mercies and God of all comfort, caused him to forget 
what might be called the conventionalities of prayer, ‘and to 
pour out his soul, indeed with the most abased humility and pro- 
found adoration, yet with a directness, familiarity, minuteness, 
freedom of expression, which was like the interviews of the pa- 
triarchs with the Lord God, ‘face to face as a man speaketh unto 
his friend’ (Ex. 33), or like those of the apostle who leaned on 
his Lord’s bosom at the holy table.” 

Clearly, to find a successor for such a pastor was no easy task, 
and the search continued for a full 18 months. Dr. Shedd of the 
famous and orthodox Andover Theological Seminary received a 
call, but as it was not unanimous, he declined. The choice then 
fell on Dr. Nathan L. Rice, one of the leading churchmen of the 
day, and he accepted, though he too was not to enjoy, as we shall 
see, the full support of the congregation. 

When he came to this Church at the age of 54, Dr. Rice was 
at the height of his career. Born into the relatively humble family 
of a frontier farmer in Garrard County, Kentucky, he received 
little help from home in his education but managed to attend 
Princeton Theological Seminary between 1828 and 1830, where 
he must have known the Alexanders. Dr. Rice returned to serve 
several congregations in his native state and first rose to national 
prominence as a result of his debate on baptism with Alexander 
Campbell in 1843. Dr. Rice’s acceptance of the challenge to debate 
was courageous. His opponent was twenty years his senior, a 
skilled controversialist and one of the founders of the important 
evangelical denomination, The Disciples of Christ. The debate 
was not only fully reported in the press but also was published 
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in a book of g12 pages! Another indication of its importance is 
that the leading politician of the West, Senator Henry Clay of 
Kentucky, presided. Nowadays one doubts whether such debates 
convince or convert anyone, but Dr. Rice must have been suc- 
cessful, as Henry Clay himself became a Presbyterian shortly 
afterward. 

Dr. Rice’s life in the Middle West progressed to greater areas 
of service. He held prominent pulpits in Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Chicago, he was one of the founders of McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago, and he became Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1855. 

On April 28, 1861, Dr. Rice was installed in the Fifth Avenue 
Church; two weeks earlier, Confederate guns had fired on Fort 
Sumter; and Dr. Rice was a Southerner. He had written, as we 
have seen, the compromise General Assembly resolution on 
slavery and he had maintained in a widely published debate the 
thesis “Slavery not Sinful!” What was to be done? In the midst 
of the great ideological conflict of the Civil War, which pro- 
duced such a hymn as “Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,” Dr. Rice remained silent. He did not preach 
“political sermons.” 

Despite this, the Church grew, and in some years both the 
membership and the benevolences increased beyond the best 
years of Dr. Alexander’s ministry. The home mission work, es- 
pecially, thrived greatly. Dr. Alexander’s mission on Canal Street 


- outgrew its quarters, and in 1863, two frame buildings (Nos. 7 


and 9) were purchased on King Street, where “the Mission grew 
mightily.” Furthermore, the third missionary effort of the Church 
was established. “About the year 1862,” reports the Centennial 
History, “members of the Nineteenth Street Church, so as to 
extend their influence to the West Side, purchased land on 
Seventh Avenue, between 18th and roth Streets, and erected the 
Seventh Avenue Mission, in which the young people of the Home 
Church could take part as teachers and be brought into touch 
with churchless people of the poorer district.” 

Still the ministry of Dr. Rice could not be considered a happy 
one. As his successor Dr. Hall wrote: “Some did not treat Dr. Rice 
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at all as they ought to have done....Some particularly wanted 
another candidate when Dr. Rice was elected, and they never 
therefore were favorably disposed toward him. Besides he came 
at the beginning of the war...and his not preaching political 
sermons was construed by his enemies into sympathy for the 
South. ... He was completely broken down. Of his own free will 
he resigned, Greatly to the sorrow of the greater portion of his 
congregation.” 

With the resignation and retirement of Dr. Rice in 1867 and 
the almost immediate installation of Dr. John Hall, the Church 
entered on a new and more glorious era of its history. The first 
60 years of its life had seen the foundations firmly laid. In the 
next generation, it became “the cathedral church of Presbyte- 
rianism.” 
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Dr. Hall?’s Church 


Just as today our Church is known as “Dr. Bonnell’s Church,” 
so it was generally known as “Dr. Hall’s Church” during the 
latter’s thirty-year pastorate from 1867 to 1898. Dr. Hall himself 
strongly disliked hearing the Church called after him because 
of his natural avoidance of all pretension. Yet it was almost in- 
evitable that the habit should grow, for as the New York Observer 
wrote in 1895: “Nine out of ten Presbyterians throughout the 
country would name Dr. Hall the leading Presbyterian minister 
in the United States, such is the reputation of the distinguished 
pastor of this widely known Church.” “The story is often told of 
how once in the course of a pastoral visit, he asked a little girl, 
‘Do you know who I am?’ And the little girl replied, ‘Of course, 
you are the man who preaches in Dr. Hall’s Church.’ ” 

It was thought paradoxical that the leader of such an influential 
and fashionable congregation should have come from a humble, 
rural background and should have retained all his life a plain and 
forthright manner. John Hall was the eldest son of an Ulster 
farmer, William Hall, and was born in the hamlet of Ballygorman, 


County Armagh, in 1829. His reminiscences in later years, as 


quoted in the biography written by his son, present an idyllic 
picture of the life of the country boy. 


I remember, wrote Dr. Hall, the first conscious im- 
pression I had of beauty. I think it almost as distinct a 
recollection as I have. It was a summer afternoon: we 
lived in the country and in a house of no particular 
pretensions. It had trees about it, many of them syca- 
mores, in which the wild bees were keeping up a pleas- 
ant hum. My brother—he was younger than I—and my- 
self were playing in front of the house, when my 
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mother raised the window, and calling us, handed each 
some bread and honey, with some kindly word—I 
forget what. I think our pleasure pleased her, for her 
face beamed as it had never beamed to me before, and 
for the first time, I was distinctly conscious that my 
mother was beautiful! It had a great effect on me. My 
mother was always good to me, and I revered her, 
but now I had a new feeling towards her. She was like 
an angel to me now. Ah, mother! long years have gone 
by since then. On that face there has been many a tear, 
tears over the little dead bodies, tears over their father’s 
coffin, tears, no doubt, over me, and that face is 
changed to all others. I keep in my heart the photo- 
graph that was taken of it that summer afternoon, long, 
long ago, and I think, like that will be my mother’s 
face to me in heaven. 

I remember the first real cry I ever, with my heart, 
sent up to God. Do not tell me that children have no 
troubles. Do not think because the tears soon give place 
to laughter they did not come from sorrow. I had 
early troubles, for there were tyrants—cruel and wan- 
ton tyrants of eight, nine and ten years of age, at school — 
with me. The teacher closed it with prayer—a good 
custom—and I prayed. Prayers wrung from us by fear, 
I know, are not the best, but they are better than none, 
and I prayed them. My childish heart did actually ask 
God to save me from my tormentors. Oh, boys and 
girls! do not make any child’s life bitter at school. He 
may cry to God against you, and God may hear and 
avenge him. 


At the age of 13, the boy was sent off to study for the ministry 
at the College of Belfast, where he fell under the strong evan- 
gelical influences of the time. He became a member of a small 
circle of students, bound together by the unanimity and fervor 
of their beliefs. Their half-jocular salutation was “Preach Good 
Sermons,” and the young men went out into the ministry to do 
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just that, and to remain lifelong friends. They took a strong stand 
on temperance, a movement perhaps even more needed in Ireland 
than in America, took an active role in the Hibernian Bible 
Society, which distributed copies of the Scriptures and tracts 
throughout the land, sometimes against violent opposition, spoke 
out against slavery, and took an active and personal interest in 
missions, especially those in the South and West of Ireland. 


DUANE STREET CHURCH 
ERECTED 1835 


John Hall’s studies were interrupted by the death of his 
father in 1848 and he told his mother that he would stay home 
and help support the large family. She, however, refused his 
offer and insisted that he finish his studies and begin his ministry. 
So back he went to Belfast and was chosen by his teachers and 
by the student circle to go as a missionary to Connaught in the 
West of Ireland. 

It was the year of the great potato famine and typhus epidemic 
which brought such misery and hardship to Ireland that it lost 
one-fifth of its population, one and one half million souls, in 
three short years. Dr. Hall went among the desperately poor of 
his region, bringing spiritual comfort, education and material 
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charity—all this against the fierce opposition of the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood, who feared for the loyalty of their adherents, 
and of the High Church Anglicans, who similarly feared the 
results of evangelical enthusiasm. Ardent support came, however, 
from the evangelical wing of the Church of England and par- 
ticularly from Mrs. Emily Irwin, a young Irish widow who had 
introduced “sewed muslin work” into the West, Country, by 
which the women of the farming families could bring in some 
money. 

When in 1852 Dr. Hall was called to the large church in 
Armagh, Mrs. Irwin became Mrs. John Hall and entered on a 
full life of devoted service. Four of their five children were born 
in Armagh. The fifth was born in Dublin, where in 1858 Dr. Hall 
was made assistant pastor of the famous old Mary’s Abbey. Being 
an active and forthright man, Dr. Hall chafed under the limita- 
tions of an assistant pastorship, though indeed fully respecting 
the aged pastor. Already his preaching and visitation were be- 
coming famous and soon the congregation outgrew the narrow 
walls of the old Abbey church. Through the generosity of Alex- 
ander Findlater, a liquor merchant, a large new church was 
built for the congregation on Rutland Square, a church very 
similar in appearance to our present edifice. Cynical persons 
doubted that Dr. Hall would continue in his strong temperance 
stand, but he did. In many ways he became the leader of the 
younger Liberal group in the Presbyterian Church. He wrote 
voluminously for the newspapers, often challenging the un- 
Biblical doctrines of the Roman Church. Though he could not, 
of course, tolerate erroneous doctrine, he could and did tolerate 
Catholic Irishmen and did so much for his Romanist fellow coun- 
trymen that he had many friends among them. The main issues 
stirring the country were the disestablishment of the Church of 
England and free secular education. On both Dr. Hall stood 
firmly with Gladstone, the English Liberal leader. They could 
not see why the Church of England should be supported by the 
taxes of a people, nine-tenths of whom were either Roman Catho- 
lic or Presbyterian. Eventually, of course, disestablishment was 
accomplished. In education, Dr. Hall could not imagine “an 
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Episcopalian spelling” and “a Presbyterian table of multiplica- 
tion.” He wrote: 


The British government set up a system of schools 
and colleges where the best available teachers should 
give all denominations secular learning in common, 
where, at separate hours and in separate places, the 
clergy or other religious teachers approved by the 
parents should come and teach each his own co-re- 
ligionists as much of his religion as they pleased. The 
Episcopalian can then have Bible and prayerbook, the 
Roman Catholic his catechism and prayer books, or 
any religious books he will, and the Presbyterian his 
Bible and Shorter Catechism. The only two rules are 
that no one shall be denied secular education on re- 
ligious grounds, and no one shall be forced to learn 
tenets opposed to his own religion. But each denomina- 
tion may make its own youth as “godly” as it can. 
This seems fair and unobjectionable all around. 


Dr. Hall was named one of the Queen’s Commissioners of Edu- 
cation in 1860 and helped to bring into existence that system of 
free non-sectarian public education which lasted until the Irish 
Republic reintroduced authoritarian religious conformity. 

Though the Liberal stand is almost universally accepted today, 


it was not then. Irish Presbyterianism was predominantly con- 


servative and irreverently known as “the Belfast tail to the Tory 
kite.” Many believed that Dr. Hall failed to be named Moderator 
of the Irish Church because of his “political and other heresies.” 
In 1867 he was named “‘to go as a fraternal delegate to the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of the four main Presbyterian denominations in 
war-torn America, much the same as our own Dr. Bonnell was 
sent to the Church in Europe at the close of the recent war.” 
Dr. Hall remarked wryly that he was being “transported” by his 
brethren, referring to the old British practice of transporting 
condemned felons to the colonies. “In the course of an extremely 
quick succession of speaking engagements through Canada, the 
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Midwest and back to New York, he addressed, on May 23, the 
congregation of the Fifth Avenue Church at roth Street, whose 
pulpit had been vacated only a month. Immediately at the close 
of services, some of the Session pressed Dr. Hall to consider a 
call to their church, and he agreed, thinking little more about 
it. He returned to Ireland in July, to be followed shortly, on 
August 1, 1867, by a message over the new Atlantic cable, ‘Large 
meeting of congregation voted you cordial and unanimous call.’ ” 

Dr. Hall’s decision was a difficult one: on the one hand, the 
needs of his large and growing congregation at Rutland Square, 
the desire to be close to his aging mother and his lifelong asso- 
ciation with the Irish people argued for his remaining in Dublin; 
on the other, the challenge of a great New York pulpit and the 
sense of the limitation of his usefulness by the political condi- 
tions at home drew him across the ocean. In the end he decided 
to come, arrived in New York with his family in the fall, and was 
installed in our Church on November 3, 1867. 

Let us now turn to the account of his early pastorate, “Dr. Hall’s 
Church,” in the 75th Anniversary edition of The Fifth Avenue 
Voice (April, 1950): 

“In the history of almost every church, some one pastor stands 
out in the memory and affection of the congregation. This 
eminence may have resulted from his brilliance of mind, elo- 
quence as a preacher, his fine human qualities as a person, or even 
the stirring times in which he served. In the case of The Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, such a man was the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, pastor from 1867-1898, and his fame was a product of all 
the qualities just named—with emphasis, perhaps, on his excel- 
lence as a pulpit orator and his warm friendly personality. 

“His vibrant personality, eloquent preaching, and thorough 
pastoral work made him immediately popular. Soon the roth 
Street Church, amply adequate for the congregation of fifteen 
years before, was bulging at the seams. By 1872 Dr. Hall’s con- 
gregation had increased its numbers by 50% in the short space 
of five years and the Fifth Avenue Church was well on its way 
to becoming what it was many times called during his long 
pastorate—“The Cathedral Church of Presbyterianism.’ 
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“At this juncture, the Church was faced with the prospect 
of moving uptown once again. If a new church were decided 
upon, it would be the congregation’s fourth in the short space of 
64 years, and, accordingly, much diligent thought was given the 
matter by the Trustees and Session. 

“For the past fifty years, the uptown movement of New 
York residents had been at a breath-taking clip, as the city’s 
population increased tenfold from 200,000 to 2,000,000. The 
elegant Fifth Avenue homes of 1872 were located along the 
Avenue from 14th Street north to 34th Street; with scattered 
homes even farther up. That the residential section would soon 
move farther to the north, no one questioned. Why not, then, 
the Trustees asked themselves, get ahead of the crowd and, 
instead of building a larger church on the 19th Street plot, obviate 
the necessity for another move soon, by erecting the new build- 
ing above the present residential district? Real estate men held, 
as they do today, that Central Park offered an ultimate barrier 
to this northward expansion, so in April 1872, the congregation 
authorized purchase of lots at 55th Street and Fifth Avenue for 
the then-high price of $350,000. On June 9, 1873, all was ready 
and the cornerstone of the new building was laid by Dr. Hall. 

“Although he was quite indifferent as to the new Church’s 
outside appearance, Dr. Hall had a true preacher’s concern with 
the interior arrangements. It is interesting to see how his ideas, as 
set forth in a letter to Mr. Robert Bonner, were for the most 
part followed: 

“‘T think a church of capacity enough for 1800 to 2000 persons 
very large—larger than most persons imagine. I would not ex- 
ceed that. 

“*A wide open space covered with people, without breaks 
formed by aisles immediately before the rostrum, and a gradual 
amphitheatre elevation from the desk are my ideas of a church. 
The aisles might be arranged so as to run outside the blocks of 
pews, at least in some degree to keep persons from the wall and 
windows and draughts, and to fill up the space nearest the 
preacher with people. 

“I never gave a thought to the outer form—towers or spire. 
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As elevation outside is an object with architects—thus throwing 
an immense space overhead to absorb sound—the difficulty 1s 
to avoid this.’ 

“Funds for the purchase of the land and the erection of the 
new Church were provided by issuing bonds. Solicitation of 
contributions to repay the bondholders and general responsibility 
for the construction were entrusted to a Committee of Nine, 
headed by Mr. James Fraser. The other eight were Robert L. 
Stuart, sugar refiner and candymaker; Robert Bonner, publisher 
of the famous New York Ledger, the largest magazine of its day; 
Harvey Fisk, the investment banker, William Sloane, the “W.’ 
of W. & J. Sloane; James Low, of the famous merchant family; 
Henry B. Hyde, organizer of the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany; John A. Stewart, president of the United States Trust 
Company; and Robert Bliss. In early conversations, both Mr. 
Bonner and Mr. Stuart, chief movers of the project, had agreed 
that the new building ‘should be both in extent and character 
worthy of Presbyterianism in the metropolitan city of the East.’ 

“In spite of the panic of 1873, the building proceeded steadily 
and was ready for occupancy in the spring of 1875. The cost of 
construction and interior fittings was $543,000, which with the 
land, totalled $893,000, so the newspapers lost no time in naming 
it, ‘The Million Dollar Church.’ As had been the case in the 
three other churches of this congregation, pews were offered 
for sale as a revenue-raising measure. One night a few days before 
the new Church was to be occupied, 191 pews were auctioned off 
for $570,000. Together with contributions of $350,000 and 
monies received from the sale of the roth Street property, the 
debt represented by the bonds was finally liquidated two years 
later in 1877. The men already mentioned made heavy contri- 
butions—Mr. Bonner $131,000, Mr. R. L. Stuart and his brother 
Alexander, $65,000, Mr. Sloane $50,000, and the pastor himself 
$3,427.88, conceivably the frugal savings of a lifetime. 

“Final services in the old 19th Street Church were held Sun- 
day, May 2, 1875, at which time Dr. Hall remarked, ‘For New 
York City, it is an old church.’ Some of the trustees contributed 
funds to buy the building and presented it in the name of the 
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Church to the Central Presbyterian Church, who had it taken 
down stone by stone and re-erected on 57th Street between 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue, where it served that congrega- 
tion until 1915. The roth Street lot was sold for $205,000 to 
Arnold Constable for their new store. 

“First service at the new location was the prayer meeting 
Saturday evening, May 8th, held in the lecture room, but the 
dedicatory service, itself, and the first use by the congregation 
of their splendid new auditorium was on Sunday morning, May 9, 
1875. Let The New York Times of the next day describe the scene: 

“The dedication services were set down for 11 o’clock, but 
an hour earlier large crowds were waiting around the principal 
entrances, while others sought admission at the private doors. In a 
little while, the portion of Fifth Avenue in the vicinity of the 
church was crowded with carriages. As soon as the doors opened, 
both the regular congregation and visitors poured into the church, 
and very soon every seat was occupied. The exercises were ex- 
ceedingly simple. They consisted of the usual morning service, a 
prayer of dedication by Rev. Dr. S. J. Wilson of Allegheny 
Seminary, Pennsylvania, Moderator of the General Assembly; a 
sermon by the Pastor; the reading of portions of the Scriptures, 
and the singing of specially selected hymns by the congregation. 
... Lhe effect of so many voices singing in perfect unison was 
very fine....In the afternoon at 4 o’clock there was a further 
service, when a sermon was preached by the Moderator of the 


General Assembly. At the evening service, addresses were de- 


livered by Rev. Drs. Vermilye, Adams, and Paxton.’ 

“As for the new Church itself, it was a striking edifice. “The 
style of architecture,’ said the Times, ‘so far as the interior of 
the edifice is concerned is early English. The building fronts 100 
feet on Fifth Avenue, and 200 feet on Fifty-fifth Street. The front 
on Fifth Avenue is flanked by two towers. That at the southeast 
corner has a base 30 feet square, and when the spire is completed 
it will rise to an altitude of 300 feet. The northeast tower will be 
160 feet high. The principal entrances are on Fifth Avenue be- 
tween these two towers. All these are double doorways, and they 
give ready means of ingress and egress for a large congregation. 
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There are two lesser towers on Fifty-fifth Street, which serve 
the purpose of air shafts. The air is taken in at the top of these 
towers, and is distributed through the Church by ingenious 
ventilating contrivances, the building being absolutely free of 
drafts. The lighting is effected by forty-nine traceried windows. 
Twenty-four of these are over the galleries, twenty-four smaller 
ones under them, and there is, besides, a large window at the east 
end. The air with which the Church is ventilated is drawn down 
through the towers by an iron fan seven feet in diameter.... By 
means of this apparatus a volume of air can be thrown into the 
Church which renews the atmosphere in some fifteen minutes... 
without creating any noticeable current. 

“The cellar of the church is applied altogether to the purposes 
of heating and ventilation. Nine thousand feet of steam pipes 
form a network on the ceiling of the cellar, and the air is made 
to pass over them, and is so heated when it is desirable to warm 
the building. Cold air is forced into the building at an altitude of 
fifty feet above the auditorium. 

“Besides the church proper, all other necessary buildings are 
provided. There is a large hall in the rear of the church building, 
and behind that is the chapel. Its dimensions are 75 by 45 feet, and 
the ceiling is 25 feet high. There is a gallery on one side, and 
when necessary the extent of the lecture room may be increased 
by throwing into it two ladies’ parlors. The Sunday school room 
is over the lecture room, and its dimensions are the same. There 
are also rooms for the minister, the trustees, the sexton and his 
family, as well as several classrooms and a commodious library. 

“*The exterior of the building is faced with New Jersey stone, 
and all the woodwork of the auditorium is of polished ash. Some 
portions of it are beautifully carved. The organ and gallery for 
the choir are situated at the back of the minister’s desk, on a 
level with the gallery.’ 

“In addition there was a parsonage at 3 West 56th Street. 
Later on, when lots adjoining the Church on Fifth Avenue were 
purchased to protect its light and appearance, a parsonage was 
erected next to the Church. The Tizzes man did not mention it, 
but because St. Luke’s Hospital was then located across the 
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street, a decision was made to hang no bell in the belfry or even 
let the steeple clock strike, lest the sound disturb the patients. 
This decision was received by the press with much favorable 
comment. 

“As noted in the Times account, many not members came to 
the new Church. It was felt by most, however, that as soon as the 
novelty had worn off they would depart. Such was, however, 
not the case. Membership, eleven hundred at the time of moving 
into the new Church, continued to mount steadily, and within 
ten years had doubled. Dr. Hall had merely needed a larger 
auditorium. 

“He was a wonderful preacher, not given to the intricacies of 
‘fine oratory,’ but in simple, direct, straightforward fashion he 
preached Christ crucified in the best traditions of Presbyterianism. 
‘A living church,’ he wrote, ‘will always be a preaching church. 
The decay of the pulpit goes hand in hand with the decay of 
piety. Partly as cause, and partly as effect. We will be strong 
when men shall feel that where the church is Presbyterian, the 
strong presumption is that in it there will be thoroughly good 
preaching.’ 

“As a worker among his flock, Dr. Hall had tremendous ca- 
pacity. With unbounded energy he took upon himself the tre- 
mendous task of thorough pastoral visitation among a large con- 
gregation. Yet, unlike many pastors of the time, he did not 
attempt (although he himself disapproved of attendance at the 
theatre and opera) to force his own concepts on his flock. ‘For 
one thing,’ he wrote, ‘we have more dignified work to do than 
to measure the comparative qualities of all the pastimes of the 
people....For another thing, this plan minimizes Christian peo- 
ple. “Our minister allows so and so”; “Our pastor disapproves of 
so and so.” What! Have you no judgment, no conscience, no 
Bible? Or are they packed away like children’s knives, lest they 
should cut their innocent fingers, while a clerical mamma, or a 
Rev. “Father” does all the serious cutting? Let me be a preacher, 
a teacher, a writer, if I can; but let me never become that com- 
pound of vanity, ambition, love of power, misguided zeal, and 
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distorted religion, “a spiritual director.” ’ His faith was unswerv- 
ing that in the end truth and common sense would always prevail. 

“As one of the leading Protestant clergymen of his day, he 
occupied many pulpits other than his own. He was called to 
serve on all sorts of committees, both within the Presbyterian 
Church and without. For ten years, 1881-1891, he even served as 
Chancellor pro tem. of New York University, whose condition in 
1881 was regarded by many as hopeless, but whose success 
seemed assured when he stepped out ten years later—such was 
the confidence his good name could inspire. All during these 
active years he managed to handle his large correspondence him- 
self without the aid of a secretary and in addition each week 
wrote for publication the equivalent of three full newspaper 
columns—essays, editorials, reflections, poetry.” 

Under such inspired leadership it is not surprising that the 
membership of the Church grew rapidly, until in 1898 it reached 
the figure of 2671 (including the membership of the mission 
chapels) and was the second largest Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. During this period, however, the nature of the 
congregation changed radically, and this change was reflected 
in the fortunes of the Home Bible School. When Dr. Hall ar- 
rived, our Church was a family Church in the middle of a resi- 
dential district, and both Dr. Hall’s preaching and visitation em- 
phasized the importance of Christian family life. In 1875, the 
Home Bible School reached an enrollment of over 350 children 
—an all-time high. The quality and thoroughness of the instruction 
of the future Church members was so high that one hears no 
more complaints on the subject. Then the district around the 
Church became gradually less residential, as young families left 
the city in great numbers for such suburbs as the Bronx and 
Yonkers. Attendance at the school fell to 133 in 1897, and even 
special visitation of many families in the area failed to halt the 
decline which has gone on until the present day. 

While this development was inevitable, growth was apparent 
in every other activity of the congregation. The spiritual source 
of the activity was, of course, what Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
called Dr. Hall’s “splendid sermons...a magnificent training 
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school for Christian service.” Old Church organizations, such as 
the Princeton Seminary Association, thrived and grew, and Dr. 
Hall became a director of the seminary like most of his predeces- 
sors. The Women’s Employment Society, the records of which 
go back to the first year of Dr. Hall’s pastorate, began its work of 
distribution of clothes and food to the poor, a patient charitable 
service continuing through the years down to the present. In 
1878, a Loan Relief Association was instituted to “help the worthy 
poor to become self-sustaining” or, less poetically, to keep them 
out of the clutches of usurious pawnbrokers. 

It was in carrying on the mission work of the Church that 
Dr. Hall was especially active. He was for many years the head 
of the Board of Home Missions, as well as the head of the Church 
Extension Committee; and when the General Assembly passed a 
regulation that no one minister should preside over two of its 
boards, a special exception was made in the case of Dr. Hall. One 
of his first letters upon arrival in the country shows his active 
participation in mission work: “There is a fine field here for work, 
and a readiness I think to value an evangelical ministry. I hope to 
begin a down-town mission service on Friday evenings—we live 
‘up-town.’ This I find surprises the folk, the approved way 
hitherto being for the uptown people to pay students, etc. to do 
this work. Mission schools are the hobby of our congregation, 
and they are good, but skilled labor is a little wanted.” 

Fine support for Dr. Hall was forthcoming from the congre- 


_ gation. In 1883 two women’s organizations were founded: the 


Ladies Auxiliary of the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions, 
which under the presidency of Mrs. Theodore Cuyler collected 
and distributed $229,189 over a twenty-year period; and the 
Young Ladies Branch of Home and Foreign Missions, which 
though predominantly interested in local work, was able to sup- 
port a foreign missionary in the field. Even a Junior Missionary 
Society, in reality an activity of the Home Bible School, flour- 
ished during the latter part of the pastorate. 

The King Street Mission thrived beyond the fondest dreams 
of its founder, Dr. Alexander. It became so large that a fine new 
building was constructed in 1872, and it was henceforth known 
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as the Alexander Mission. The extraordinary generosity of Robert 
Bonner, whose large contribution to the building of the new 
Church has already been mentioned, Henry M. Alexander, a 
trustee for many years, and Henry Day, one of the city’s leading 
attorneys, made the new building possible. A regular minister was 
settled at the mission and by the end of the century the number 
of communicants exceeded 200 and the enrollment in the Bible 
School exceeded 300. 

The growth of the Seventh Avenue Chapel followed a similar 
course. In 1883 it was incorporated with Thomas C. Sloane, 
John W. Auchincloss, and Francis Forbes heading the Board of 
Trustees. These three gentlemen, whose families had long been 
connected with the Fifth Avenue Church, also were members at 
one time of our Board of Trustees. A regular minister was also 
called to the chapel, and in 1889 it became an independent church, 
able to support its own religious program without any further 
help from the mother Church. The congregation now forms part 
of the Broadway Presbyterian Church (at 114th Street). Such 
was to be the happy fate of other home missions. 

In the case of the Fourteenth Street mission, whose building, 
the Romeyn Chapel, was at 240 East 14th Street, active missionary 
efforts continued under a resident pastor until it was absorbed 
in the neighboring Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church in 1904. 

The fourth missionary project in New York was perhaps the 
most original and outstanding, and crowned the effort which 
made our Church unique among American city congregations 
for the quality and size of its home missionary program. This 
mission was not the creation of the minister or the Session or the 
women’s auxiliaries, but rather of an entirely new organization— 
the Young People’s Association. Indeed, the mission was founded 
in direct opposition to Dr. Hall, who as he grew older also grew 
conservative. 

The Y.P.A., which is, of course, still an important group in 
the congregation, was perhaps the first organization of its kind 
in America. It grew out of the Bible Class of Mrs. Lewis Colford 
Jones and was first active under the presidency of William 
Dulles, Jr., in 1890. Under the supervision of a committee of 
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ladies of the Church and of the Session, the young people them- 
selves conducted the program—it was this element of independ- 
ence which did not at first receive the approval of the pastor. The 
young people set out to establish a settlement house, then an 
unusual form of social work, and a building. was obtained in 1891 
on First Avenue and 63rd Street, through the generosity of John 
Sloane and John Stuart Kennedy. There they ran a Boys’ Club, 
a Girls’ Club, a Day Nursery, a Sewing School, a Men’s Club 
and, of course, a Sabbath School. The program was indeed a full 
one, with creative activities filling the building every day of the 
week. Free lecture courses, free baths, a Penny Provident bank, 
a branch of the New York Public Library, and four religious 
services a week were all part of the program. The number of 
people served was remarkable—over 1000 attending the Sunday 
School. 

With all these missions in operation, it was thought good to 
get the children off the streets during the hot summer months 
and out into the fresh country air. This Church was the first 
to establish a fresh air “camp.” The Seaside Home, situated on 
six acres by the bay at Branchport, N. J., was bought in 1891, and 
relays of go children were sent out to it for stays of 10 days each 
during the summer. The names of Mr. and Mrs. John P. Duncan 
are particularly associated with the success of this work. 

Most of the people served by these missionary efforts were 
recent arrivals from Germany, Bohemia and Italy, and the won- 
_derful Christian spirit of the congregation no doubt mitigated 
the rigorous adjustments made necessary by the great melting pot 
of New York. A special group was the Chinese; for them at the 
instigation of Dr. Hall a Chinese Sunday school was set up in 
1885, which eventually became part of the Chinese Mission House 
at 223 East 31st Street. Several dozen converts were made, some 
of whom returned to spread Christianity in their homeland. 

While Christian fervor and sense of social responsibility were 
clearly shared by many members of the congregation, several 
great philanthropists deserve special mention. As we have seen, 
Robert Bonner was especially close to the pastor in all the work 
of the Church. He came from near Londonderry, Ireland, and 
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was the founder and long-time president of the Scotch-Irish So- 
ciety of America. It is curious to note the parallel between the 
careers of Mr. Bonner and of Zechariah Lewis, one of our first 
elders. Both were immigrant boys, both were printer’s devils on 
the Hartford Courant, and both ran large New York newspapers. 
The brothers, Robert L. Stuart and Alexander Stuart, sugar manu- 
facturers, were similarly staunch supporters of the pastor in all 
the works of the congregation. Not so close perhaps to Dr. Hall 
but a long-time trustee of the Church was John S. Kennedy. A 
Scotsman by birth, Mr. Kennedy became president of the Presby- 
terian Hospital and of the Lenox Library—his bust stands now 
in the entrance hall of the New York Public Library. In addition 
to his many benefactions to the Church and its missions, Mr. Ken- 
nedy gave the large United Charities Building at 22nd Street 
and Fourth Avenue. 

Just as the settlement house at 63rd Street and the summer 
camp presaged a social consciousness characteristic of the next 
century, so certain other movements which may generally be 
termed “modernist” were making themselves felt in the 18g0’s. 
Although Dr. Hall was tolerant and charitable in his disagree- 
ment, he did not approve of them. 

He did not approve of efforts to revise the Westminster Con- 
fession, nor did he accept the claims of the “higher criticism” of 
the Bible. The evolutionary theory of Charles Darwin he similarly 
did not accept. However, he was never sectarian in his conserva- 
tism, believing that all voices which were sincerely raised to 
defend and expound the Gospel should be given a fair hearing. 

Another great change which was sweeping through the Prot- 
estant churches during this period was a growing emphasis on 
the love and charity of God and a receding dependence on the 
fear of God as a force for morality. In Presbyterianism the elders 
were gradually losing their forbidding aspect as censors of the 
congregation’s actions. In our Church this development was dra- 
matically illustrated by a scandalous and tragic incident—the 
Warszawiak case. ‘This was the last case of suspension from com- 
munion in this Church—a practice which has become exceedingly 
rare in this century. 
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In 1889 one Hermann Warszawiak, a Polish Jew who had 
been converted to Christianity, arrived in New York from Great 
Britain in order to carry on mission work among the Jews. He 
came strongly recommended to Dr. Hall, who received him gra- 
ciously, but there were also rumors both in Britain and here about 
his honesty in money matters. Dr. Hall investigated these rumors 
and felt that they were unfounded. He warned Warszawiak to 
be careful with his money. The mission which came under the 
jurisdiction of our Session made progress under Warszawiak’s 
leadership and the latter applied to be admitted to the Presby- 
terian ministry. 

At this point some of our members became suspicious of War- 
szawiak’s ministerial qualifications and asked Anthony Comstock, 
secretary of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, to investi- 
gate him more closely. He was followed by several detectives to 
a gambling house in Weehawken, where he gambled with money 
alleged to have been collected for his mission work. The case was 
brought before the Session. Though Mr. Comstock had obtained 
a confession from him, Warszawiak denied the charges. Dr. Hall 
and a minority of the Session stood by him, moved perhaps by 
loyalty, perhaps by the feeling that this was just another un- 
charitable rumor. Mr. Bonner said at the time: “Either Warszawiak 
is guilty and should be dismissed from the Church or John H. 
Parsons (one of his accusers) is guilty of a great libel on him.” 

The majority of the Session voted to separate Warszawiak 


from the communion of the Church, and Sunday, June 20, 1897, 


was set as the date of the reading of the separation from com- 
munion by the Stated Clerk of the Session, Silas Brownell. Dr. 
Hall disagreed with all this, and had the minister of the Alexander 
Chapel take his place that Sunday; nor did Warszawiak attend 
services, sending his wife instead. When Mr. Brownell finished 
reading the decision, Mrs. Warszawiak jumped to her feet and 
shouted: “My husband is innocent!” ‘To cover the confusion, 
Mr. Brownell called for the singing of a hymn and Mrs. Warsza- 
wiak was forcibly removed from the Church. 

The unfortunate incident might perhaps be dismissed with no 
further comment, for Warszawiak soon left the country. How- 
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ever, it indirectly hastened Dr. Hall’s glorious pastorate to a 
tragic end. 

Shortly after the separation of Warszawiak, Dr. Hall received 
what his son described as a “harsh, coarse letter” from a church 
leader asking him to resign. Who wrote the letter or what it said 
is not known, but it hurt Dr. Hall deeply. Evidently his action in 
the case crystallized antagonism to him among the trustees. ‘What 
indeed was the source of this antagonism is also not known, though 
it is apparent that John S. Kennedy was a leader of the group 
urging Dr. Hall’s resignation. Feeling that this was the wish of 
the majority of the Session and of the congregation, Dr. Hall 
did resign in January, 1898. 

As soon as this was made known and one or two of the trustees 
and elders “boasted” that they had forced him to it, the reaction 
on the part of the congregation was immediate and overwhelming. 
Hundreds of letters from members of the congregation and official 
pleas from most of the Church organizations urged Dr. Hall to 
reconsider his decision. A large congregational meeting refused to 
follow the Session’s recommendation that Dr. Hall’s resignation 
be accepted, and asked him to withdraw it, which he did. 

Thereupon the trustees, feeling that they no longer had the 
confidence of the congregation, resigned in a body—all except 
Francis Forbes, who was in Europe, and James O. Sheldon, who 
was bedridden, and unable to attend the meeting. Nine of the 
elders resigned. “When Mr. Forbes returned from Europe,” wrote 
his son, “he called, on February 14, 1898, a very unusual meeting 
at the bedside of the sick man. They nominated a group of the 
rising young men of the Church, who were elected trustees on 
the next day by a corporate meeting. The most noteworthy of 
these was George B. Agnew, who seven times became President 
of the Trustees, and was Clerk of the Session from 1922 to the 
end of his life in 1941. Mr. Sheldon recovered from his illness to 
become twice President, and Mr. Forbes became Secretary of 
the Trustees.” 

The division in the ruling bodies of the Church greatly sad- 
dened Dr. Hall. These troubles fell upon an aging and sick man. 
He was nearly seventy, had grown heavy as he grew older, and 
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he suffered a heart attack, evidently caused by his exceedingly 
active visitation program and his other heavy pastoral respon- 
sibilities. In order to rest and recuperate, and possibly fore- 
seeing that he had little time left on earth, Dr. Hall took his family 
to Europe in the summer. He wanted to visit again the home 
of his youth in Ballygorman, but before he could reach it, he 
died in his sister’s house near Belfast. 

The funeral was held in the Fifth Avenue Church, which he 
had done so much to build and to lead in the way of the Lord. 
Condolences poured in from all parts of the English-speaking 
world, from people of all denominations who had been touched 
by his strong and loving faith. 

With the passing of Dr. Hall, the nineteenth century and a 
significant period in the life of the Church drew to a close. 


Two Able Pastors— 
Dr. Purves and Dr. Stevenson 


Despite the challenges of the new century and the death of 
such an outstanding pastor as Dr. Hall, the Fifth Avenue Church 
continued to grow and to maintain its fine traditions. The suc- 
ceeding ministers, George T. Purves and J. Ross Stevenson, were 
both closely associated with Princeton Theological Seminary, 
as so many of their predecessors had been. The evangelical work 
of the congregation and its extraordinary benevolences reached 
new heights, and the reputation of the Church for moderation 
in theological controversies continued. Especially characteristic 
of the new century was the growth of the ecumenical movement, 
expressing the eagerness of all Protestants to work together for 
the common ends of the Gospel ministry. 

For nearly two years the pulpit remained vacant, for it was 
not easy to find a suitable leader for such an important pulpit. 
In the confusion of the times, many members took letters to 
other churches. Fortunately, the Church was blessed with a 
strong Session and an able Board of Trustees. “The Lord raised 
up the man in George Tybout Purves,” who was installed on 
May 22, 1900. 

Dr. Purves, then 48 years old, was a deeply learned man. Born 
in Philadelphia of Scottish ancestry, he attended the University 
of Pennsylvania and Princeton Theological Seminary, from 
which he was graduated in 1876. His first charge was in Wayne, 
Pa., then he went to the Boundary Avenue Church in Baltimore, 
and in 1886 he took over the important pulpit of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Pittsburgh. He never lost contact, however, 
with Princeton Seminary, where he had always been held in high 
esteem for his kindliness and scholarship. There he delivered the 
Stone Lectures in 1888, which were later published under the 
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title, “The Testimony of Justin Martyr to Early Christianity.” 
He was offered the chair of Church History at Princeton, but de- 
clined. When, however, his old professor of New Testament 
exegesis died in 1891 and he was urged to accept the chair, 
Dr. Purves could not resist the call and he went to Princeton. 
One of the products of his academic life was the book, “Christi- 
anity in the Apostolic Age.” With all his teaching responsibilities, 
Dr. Purves nevertheless found time to preach—both in the Uni- 
versity chapel and in the First Church, Princeton. 

The call to Fifth Avenue was also too strong for him to resist, 
not only because of the pressing need of the congregation but 
also because of the importance to American Presbyterianism in 
general that the pulpit be again satisfactorily filled. His sense of 
mission was deep, but he had not for several years been blessed 
with good health. “I never go into the pulpit,” he said, “without 
feeling it may be the last time I am permitted to preach, and I 
must present the Gospel each time as if it were my last oppor- 
tunity.” His direct preaching and warm human feeling touched 
the hearts of his congregation, and many who had stayed away 
for two years came back into the communion of the Church. 

Two important innovations date from the pastorate of Dr. 
Purves. The Reverend Mr. Ernest F. Hall was engaged in 1901 as 
our first assistant minister, and our Church has never been with- 
out one since then. The need had surely been felt before, but in 
Dr. Hall’s time it was not filled, partly because Dr. Hall did 


heroic pastoral labors himself and partly because he was aided 


by his family. Secretarial help was also obtained, and the Church 
records were kept more accurately than ever before. 

The second innovation was that church calendars came into 
general use. A full set is kept in the church office, and one can 
see how they developed from a single simple sheet to the beauti- 
fully printed six and eight page calendars of today. 

Dr. Purves’s pastorate was our shortest, a bare sixteen months, 
for he was called to his Maker on September 24, 1901, having 
suffered from a sudden heart attack. The words of the Centennial 
History aptly testify to the love and respect of his congregation: 
“He gave the last year of his marvelous powers, while suffering 
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almost daily physical agonies, to a concentrated and loving pas- 
toral service that held the Church together, healed what wounds 
there were, re-enlisted the workers in activity, and at the same 
time gave to our pulpit a new hold on the ear and heart of the 
public by the delivery of sermons the like of which few pulpits 
in this or any country have been the source.” A generous trust 
fund was established for the support of Dr. Purves’s widow and 
seven children. 

No great time elapsed before the next pastor, J. Ross Stevenson, 
was given a unanimous call. At the time of his installation, 
April 30, 1902, Dr. Stevenson was a young man—36 years old. 
Born in Ligonier, Pa., he was the second youngest of six sons, 
three of whom studied for the ministry. His father, Dr. Ross 
Stevenson, had come over to this country from County Tyrone, 
Ireland, and had become a Presbyterian minister. The six sons 
and one daughter enjoyed a happy youth in the warm Christian 
family circle. They organized a small family orchestra, gave 
concerts in the surrounding towns, and often sang together at 
home. This active interest in music on the part of Dr. Stevenson 
contributed to the rapid development of the musical program 
of our Church described elsewhere in this volume. Dr. Stevenson 
attended Washington and Jefferson College and was later gradu- 
ated from McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago, after 
having spent a year of study in Berlin. His first pastorate was in 
Sedalia, Mo., but in 1894 he returned to his seminary, eventually 
to become Professor of Church History there. Like Dr. Purves, 
he had a deep interest in young people and was one of the officers 
of the Student Volunteer Movement in Chicago. 

This interest in young people was most creatively expressed by 
the new pastor, a young man himself, during his service here. 
He succeeded in reviving the Men’s Society in 1903, after it had 
been virtually inactive for almost forty years. Nearly all the 
male members of the congregation became members; and the 
monthly meetings, then as today, became occasions of warm 
Christian fellowship—so important for residents of a huge im- 
personal metropolis. 

The Young People’s Association, too, entered upon one of its 
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most active periods of earnest evangelism. The main field of its 
work remained the mission at 63rd Street and First Avenue— 
then a district full of tobacco factories, in which men, women and 
children are said to have worked as long as ten hours a day, six 
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days a week, for as little as $3.00 a week in wages. The Y.P.A. 
sparked a campaign which raised $60,000, and the cornerstone 
of a new chapel was laid on August 19, 1903. In the following 
spring, the John Hall Memorial Chapel was dedicated to the 
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memory of our. great pastor, and the large and growing mission 
received a spiritual home. 

The Y.P.A. expanded its activities, furthermore, in the home 
Church, when in 1908, the Reverend Dr. Edwin F. Hallenbeck, 
an earnest evangelist, became associate pastor. A third Sunday 
service, in the evening, was instituted under the sponsorship of 
the young people and with Dr. Hallenbeck in the pulpit. 

Our pulpit, which had been open for years to visiting ministers 
in the summer months, achieved an international reputation and 
influence during these two pastorates. The greatest evangelists 
of the time, representing a number of Protestant denominations, 
delivered their stirring messages from it not only during the 
summer but also occasionally at other seasons. For several years, 
G. Campbell Morgan, the great London evangelist, was a visiting 
minister, and many were turned away for lack of room in the 
Church. On one occasion two men were seated in the pulpit— 
all other seats having been filled. During the summer of 1905 addi- 
tional services were held in five tents erected in various parts of 
the city, and the revival was sponsored by a number of New 
York Protestant churches. In 1907 and 1908 Hugh Black, known 
as Scotland’s most effective evangelist, led revivals in which our 
Church took the leading part; and Gypsy Smith conducted an 
“old-fashioned evangelistic mission” for two weeks in December, 
1908, speaking at our Sunday evening services. The “Gypsy 
Smith Revival” was sponsored by the following churches: Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian, Fifth Avenue Baptist, Madison Avenue 
Reformed, Central Presbyterian, Madison Avenue Methodist and 
the Episcopal Church of the Strangers. 

It is no wonder that in this upsurge of faith and harmony Prot- 
estant union seemed possible. The sectarianism which had been 
sO prominent in nineteenth century Protestantism (though not 
in our Church after the arrival of Dr. Hall), seemed to be melting 
in the Christian love inspired by the Gospel ministry. In 1908 our 
Church and the entire Presbytery of New York took a leading 
role in the formation of the Federal Council of Churches, which 
now as the National Council of Churches continues to formulate 
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with ever-increasing authority the goals and ideals of a united 
American Protestantism. 

The year 1908 was indeed a banner year, the contributions 
totalling over $352,000 or an average of $164 per member. Under 
Dr. Stevenson’s leadership financial support for foreign and home 
missions more than doubled, and total benevolences exceeded 
$257,000, three times greater than the benevolences of any other 
New York church and greater even than all the benevolences of 
fifteen American presbyteries! Such a record of generous giving 
had hardly been equalled. 

Nineteen hundred and eight was, of course, iia the year of 
our hundredth anniversary, which was gloriously celebrated in 
six services and an evening reception during the week of Decem- 
ber 17 to 23. A history was prepared by Elder Henry W. Jessup, 
and a handsome commemorative volume published in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Unfortunately, in the following June our beloved Dr. Steven- 
son accepted a call from the Brown Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Baltimore, whence he removed in 1914 to become the 
President of Princeton Theological Seminary and once again 
tighten the bonds between the seminary and our Church. His 
leadership at Princeton displayed the moderation in theological 
matters characteristic of our Church, and he guided the seminary 
through the bitter fundamentalist-modernist controversy of the 
1920's, until his retirement in 1936. 


Two British Pastors— 
Dr. Jowett and Dr. Kelman 


Nearly two years passed before the installation of our next 
pastor, Dr. John Henry Jowett of Birmingham, who was to be 
followed by another distinguished British preacher, Dr. John 
Kelman of Edinburgh. Serving from rg11 to 1924, these two 
ministers saw our Church through the trying years of the First 
World War and its demoralizing aftermath, and delivered bril- 
liant and heart-searching sermons from our pulpit, bringing to 
it once again a world-wide reputation for the expounding of the 
Word of God. 

When on April 11, 1911, Dr. Jowett was installed at Fifth 
Avenue, he was 48 years old and at the height of his powers. Like 
Dr. Hall, he came from a family in humble circumstances, his 
father being a tailor of Halifax, in the industrial midlands of 
England. However, the boy took an avid interest in social work 
and in politics, speaking at an early age at the meetings of the 
local “mutual improvement society” and of the Liberal clubs. 
Dr. Jowett’s vocation to the Christian ministry has been described 
in a sermon by Dr. Bonnell: 


One day in the last century a young lad sat in the 
gallery of the British House of Commons and listened 
to the majestic eloquence of John Bright. He went back 
home with the resolve in his heart that he was going to 
be a lawyer. The day before he was to sign the articles 
in a law office, he was walking through his native city 
when he came face to face with his Sunday school 
teacher. He said: “I am signing the articles in a law 
office tomorrow.” The Sunday school teacher said: 
“That is a great profession,” and then his face clouded 
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and he continued, “but Henry, I have always hoped 
that you would be a minister of Christ.” In deep 
thought, the youth went to his home, and there in soli- 
tude he heard the call of the Eternal ringing in the 
chambers of his soul “as clearly as the morning bell 
rings in the valleys of Switzerland.”... In Great Britain 
and here... he exercised a ministry second to none in 
the twentieth century. 


Having been graduated from Edinburgh and after having 
spent a term at Oxford, Dr. Jowett was ordained as a Congrega- 
tional minister in 1890 and first served St. James’s Church in 
Newcastle, where his divine gift of eloquence caused the news- 
paper to predict that he was “destined to shed on Congregation- 
alism the lustre of his genius.” ‘The very first sentence of his very 
first sermon, according to his biographer, Arthur Porritt, re- 
vealed Dr. Jowett’s high purpose: “I am determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified; by 
God’s grace, I want to make that the keynote of my ministry.” 
He never tired of proclaiming the good news of God’s grace, and 
as one surveys the great corpus of the sermons of his lifetime, 
this is the master theme which stands out in infinite and subtle 
variations. Each week he spent many hours in reading, mostly 
out of the Bible; and by planning his hours with exact punctuality, 
he was able to set aside nearly two full days a week for meditation 


-and prayer. Then, he walked with Christ, a modern Brother 


Lawrence. It was for this that he lived—and to tell others of 
Christ’s love. 

How he should spread the good news was his constant care. 
To him, words were the tools of his craft and he fashioned them 
with the imagination of a great artist. His biographer tells an 
interesting story in this connection: 


One day his friend, Rev. Edgar Todd, walking 
with him in Sutton Park, wanted to show Jowett how 
the “Holly Blue” butterfly differs from the “Common 
Blue.” “With utmost caution,” says Mr. Todd, “I ap- 
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proached the resting insect, so that I could lift it off the 
leaf without injury to show him the markings on the 
underside of the wings. Jowett watched me in silence 
and then said, “That is just how I pick up a word.’” 


Similarly, he perfected his speaking voice by constant training 
right up to the end of his ministry. He told the students at Yale in 
Beecher Lectures: “Pay sacred heed to the ministry of style.” 

Naturally in such a life, Dr. Jowett did not have time for many 
things deemed important by other people. In New York es- 
pecially, he feared and hated the innumerable distractions of 
modern life—after-dinner speeches, committee meetings, “social” 
obligations, etc. Though he had many close friends, he had few 
acquaintances. Visitation, which had been and was again to be 
an important part of our church life, did not form a part of Dr. 
Jowett’s life. He wrote: 


I have no confidence whatever in the ministry which 
calculates its work by the number of doorbells it has 
rung and the number of streets it has covered in sup- 
port calls that can be registered in the parish books. I 
attach little to the breathless knocking at the door, the 
restless how-do-you-do, and the perspiring departure 
to another door where a similarly hasty errand is ef- 
fected. I attach even less value to a sharp, short series 
of afternoon gossipings, which only skim the surface 
of things and never come within sight of those stu- 
pendous heights and depths that matter everything to 
immortal souls.... 


It would be wrong, however, to picture Dr. Jowett as a mystic 
and recluse heedless of the problems of ordinary people. While 
he was still at Newcastle, it was said of him: “Religion in his 
view needs to be socialized, and it is to be socialized by making 
every man and woman realize their individual responsibility.” He 
had that vital interest in missionary work so characteristic of 
many of our pastors. ‘wo missions, one for factory girls and 
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one for newsboys and other street vendors, were started by the 
Newcastle church, and the minister gave his ardent support to 
the Salvation Army and the Band of Hope. His concern for 
children was especially deep: he started the practice of giving 
sermons for the children before the regular sermon and before 
the children should leave the sanctuary for the Sunday school; 
the young people much appreciated his loving and natural 
manner with them; and he uttered urgent appeals for the work 
of the British Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
citing such frightful and true accounts of brutality to the de- 
fenseless and innocent as nowadays we only read of, in the works 
of such writers as Dickens. 

In 1895 the young minister accepted a call to Carr’s Lane 
Chapel, then one of the best known pulpits of English Non- 
Conformism in the center of the great Non-Conformist city of 
Birmingham. The vicinity of the old church had been invaded 
by the sprawling industrial slums of the busy city. Here was 
indeed a magnificent field for Christian service. The working 
classes, still ground down by British industrialism, were “thirsty” 
for the Gospel and the congregation grew mightily. In one of 
the worst sections of the town, known for its drunkenness and 
crime, Dr. Jowett built the Digbeth Institute; it was his dream; 
it was his creation, for he raised most of the money for it and 
watched it grow stone by stone; and it was his lasting monument. 
He took a hand in the establishment of three Congregational 
chapels in other parts of Birmingham. Meanwhile his own church 
throve; at one time the Sunday school had almost 2800 pupils and 
160 teachers. In all this work Dr. Jowett received the hearty sup- 
port of the Liberal administration in the city government and 
of such prominent Liberal and Non-Conformist families as the 
Chamberlains. He became a national figure and served in 1g10 as 
President of the National Council of Evangelical Free Churches. 

Knowing the value of his ministry at Carr’s Lane and perhaps 
doubting the urgency of the call from a foreign and fashionable 
church, Dr. Jowett at first refused to come to Fifth Avenue. Then 
three of our church leaders, Henry B. Barnes, Edwin J. Gillies 
and Frederick Wallis, travelled to Birmingham to urge him to 
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come to New York. After more than a year of indecision, he 
finally decided to come. 

Dr. Jowett’s departure from Britain was an occasion on which 
the love and reverence of his countrymen was heartily expressed. 
Many were turned away from the farewell service at Carr’s Lane, 
the Lord Mayor held a reception at which 2000 of his fellow citi- 
zens bade him good-by, and King George V invited Dr. and Mrs. 
Jowett to dinner at Buckingham Palace. It was hoped that his 
ministry would be a bond of union between our two countries. 

As soon as Dr. Jowett arrived in New York, he took up an 
active life of preaching that severely taxed his none too robust 
physical powers. He rapidly became the most popular preacher 
in the city and astonished his hearers by “his flexibility of idea 
and quickness of mind... his uncanny facility for faultless phrase 
...and his unique capacity for flinging new light lambently about 
old texts and themes.” For the first time, it became a regular 
practice in our Church to have many of the sermons printed and 
available to the congregation in the narthex of the Church. A 
complete set of Dr. Jowett’s sermons is kept in the church office 
and they are today a source of inspiration. 

Church membership soared until in 1916 it reached an all-time 
high of 2606. An account in the New York Times of March, 1914, 
shows the conditions of those days: 


There is only one Protestant Church in New York 
where every Sunday morning several hundred persons 
are told, “Sorry, but there is not room for one more.” 
This is the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian. ... All winter 
long, even on stormy Sundays, there has not been a 
morning when it has not been necessary to turn as 
many as two hundred away. But the largest number 
was last Sunday, when the ushers said that one thou- 
sand were refused admission. 

Dr. Jowett also has what is believed to be the largest 
mid-week prayer meeting of the city. Every Wednes- 
day night it is difficult to seat the throng in the chapel. 
Last summer the chapel was enlarged to accommodate 
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more than four hundred. Last Wednesday evening it 
became necessary to open the Bible class room, and, 
finally, Dr. Jowett’s office across the hall. With the 
doors open those in the office could hear but not see. 
There were between five and six hundred persons 
present. 


President Wilson travelled up from Washington to hear the 
great preacher. 

What did Dr. Jowett think of such popularity? A letter to a 
friend back home gives an important insight: 


The morning congregation which had dropped to 
six or seven hundred, invariably crowds the building 
and numbers have to be turned away. The afternoon 
service (which is far the more difficult of the two, and 
which had dropped to three or four hundred at the 
most) gives me a congregation of fifteen hundred. 
The mid-week service, which I found practically ex- 
tinct, has now a steady congregation of between four 
and five hundred. All this is vastly encouraging, but as 
you will know, this will not give final satisfaction. The 
great point is this—can I open the immediate door to 
the American soul? I may interest him, but can I lead 
him to conviction? That I do not know; it is still to 
be proved.... One thing is clear. I see that it is be- 
coming increasingly significant for the pulpit of Fifth 
Avenue to be filled with an expository evangelical 
ministry. We get crowds of ministers, and their 
thoughts have been turned in altogether new direc- 
tions. 


In short, popularity and crowds—even crowds of ministers from 
all denominations including Roman Catholic—had no value in 
Dr. Jowett’s mind unless individuals in those crowds found new 
lives in the love of God as conveyed by his servant. 

Such a press of people created real problems for the ushers. 
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The Ushering Association had been created in the early years 
of this century by the Board of Trustees. It was turned over to 
the Session in 1917, and eventually in 1939 became a function of 
the Board of Deacons. Under Dr. Jowett, it had many ticklish 
problems to solve. Pew-owners and members of the Church used 
to enter by the side door and were asked to be in their seats five 
minutes before the beginning of the Sunday morning service, so 
that visitors and transients might be seated before the beginning 
of the service. Some pew-owners, survivors from a period when 
our Church was primarily a family Church, resented having 
others seated in pews which they owned, and one can see that 
the situation required great tact on the part of the ushers. Dr. 
Jowett urged all to be generous with their pews; indeed he had 
printed such a notice in every week’s calendar. From the pulpit, 
he could see some vacant seats; so becoming tired of this after 
many occasions, he said one Sunday morning: “There are persons 
holding empty seats in their pews while others are unable to 
procure seats. If this practice does not stop, I shall read out the 
names of these persons from the pulpit.” The ushers thought that 
this was a reflection on their efficiency and resigned in a body. 
This was the famous “strike of the ushers” which is still remem- 
bered as a quaint incident in the history of the Church. The 
trouble, of course, was soon smoothed over, and a new group of 
ushers was soon recruited from the large number of young men 
in the Church. 

In 1915 William Culyer, who had been sexton of the Church 
for 62 years, died. How many memories this faithful servant of 
the Church must have had—memories going back as far as the 
pastorate of Dr. Alexander in the Nineteenth Street Church. 

Growth in membership and attendance was paralleled by an 
extraordinary growth in benevolences which reached an all-time 
high. In 1912 contributions for church work outside the needs 
of the congregation itself reached the grand total of $409,180— 
more than twice the amount of any other New York Presby- 
terian church. This sum was collected without any of the 
budgetary and pledge system which now exists—mostly by plate 
collections, bequests and private gifts. On his first Sunday in our 
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pulpit, Dr. Jowett said: “I am told we need $20,000 and I sup- 
pose we shall get it today. The offering will now be taken.” And 
the amount was secured! Regularly each year, Mrs. John S. 
Kennedy, the widow of our former elder and many time presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, contributed sums of $25,000 and 
more to the support of the work of the Church. 

With the coming of the war in 1914, Dr. Jowett expressed in 
his sermons the great shock which so many Christians experienced 
at the unprecedented brutality and bloodshed of the conflict. As 
early as February 7, 1915, he was looking forward to the end of 
the war and in his sermon entitled “The Conditions of Lasting 
Peace” laid down many of the principles which were later to be 
formulated in the democratic idealism of Woodrow Wilson. ‘““We 
must Christianize our conception of God,” he said, drawing a 
contrast between the tribal warlike God of the Old Testament 
and the God of Love preached by Jesus. “We must Christianize 
our conception of nationality,” he continued, for, quoting Paul, 
“Ye are all children of God by faith in Jesus Christ. ... There is 
neither Jew nor Greek,” and he added: “In Christian revelation 
nationality is not an integer, it is only a fraction needing the com- 
plement of other fractions to make up the whole. Nationality is 
not a body, but a limb, needing other limbs to complete the cor- 
porate life of the race.... We must Christianize our conception 
of politics. ... Christianized politics are human regulations in the 
sphere of government for answering the prayer of our Lord, “Thy 


Kingdom come.’” And Dr. Jowett concluded: “We must Chris- 


tianize our conception of life.... Real life is to be intimate with 
God, to be the friend of God, to find delight in the pleasures of 
God....Let us feed our feeble love upon the amazing love of 
our Lord. Let us nourish our hopes and patience with the inex- 
haustible oil of His grace. Let us brighten our visions with the 
word of His truth.” 

Eventually the Americans went to war, and over a hundred 
sons and daughters of the Church went out to serve the nation. 
At Christmastime in 1917, a little booklet of greetings was sent 
out to the service men and women with words of cheer from 
many of the officers of the Church, including Mrs. Jowett who 
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was not only the perfect helpmate to her husband but also presi- 
dent of the Women’s Employment Society and the Red Cross 
Auxiliary. It is interesting to note that one of the sons of the 
Church who received this little booklet was Captain John Foster 
Dulles, who was later to become Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, that another member of the Church, Henry L. 
Stimson, was to become Secretary of State under President 
Hoover and Secretary of War under President Roosevelt, and 
that one of our church members and trustees, William H. Woodin 
was President Roosevelt’s first Secretary of the Treasury. 

If such men as these received spiritual guidance from Dr. 
Jowett, many of humbler station received deep spiritual conso- 
lation from such sermons as “The Wonderful Love of God,” in 
which Dr. Jowett compared the human love and sacrifice of 
those parents who gave their only sons to the cause of democracy 
and peace, with the limitless divine love of God who gave His Son 
for our salvation. 

In April, 1918, Dr. Jowett received a call from Westminster 
Chapel in London, the largest Non-Conformist church in that 
capital, and the call was reinforced by a cable from the British 
Prime Minister, David Lloyd George, who urged that he was 
needed at home. Despite strong representations from President 
Wilson and Secretary of State Lansing, who felt that Dr. Jowett’s 
ministry was an important factor in cementing good Anglo- 
American relations, Dr. Jowett decided to return to his beloved 
homeland, realizing that the demoralization following on that 
awful conflict required the strongest Christian ministry. 

Dr. Jowett made his last visit to The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in the fall of 1919. The Cunard liner on which he was 
traveling back to England had to put into Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
for coal because of a strike on the New York piers. The Rev. Dr. 
Clarence McKinnon, principal of Pine Hill Theological College, 
learning that Dr. Jowett was on board the liner in the harbor, put 
out to the ship and did his best to persuade Dr. Jowett to come 
ashore and address the opening convocation of the seminary, 
which was being held that night. Dr. Jowett pleaded impaired 
health but when he learned that every member of the graduating 
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class in the seminary except one was a veteran of World War I, 
the great English preacher could not resist the appeal to be 
present at their convocation. 

Among the students sitting before him that night was John 
Sutherland Bonnell. He was still convalescing from war experi- 
ences, was discouraged, and, like many returned men, not a 
little bewildered in his religious thinking. The inspiring sermon 
preached by John Henry Jowett that night, with its tremendously 
positive emphasis on the glory of the Christian Gospel, settled 
the matter finally for young Bonnell. He would put all that 
he had into the ministry of Jesus Christ. Little did the seminary 
student who listened to Dr. Jowett dream that one day he would 
stand in the pulpit that Jowett had made so famous, as one of 
the great preacher’s successors. 

Only four years remained to Dr. Jowett’s London ministry. In 
that time he contributed significantly to two movements which 
he had already espoused during his New York ministry: the 
ecumenical movement and the drive for a lasting peace. He was 
one of the founders of the British Council of the World Al- 
liance of Churches and helped to bring together and coordinate 
the work of the Free Churches and of the Established Church 
in England. As his mortal powers were fast waning, he took a 
leading role in the Copenhagen World Conference of the Christian 
Churches for Peace and spoke all over Britain in the British Cam- 
paign for Peace. On December 19, 1923, Dr. Jowett quietly 


_ passed on, after a long illness, in his country home in Surrey. His 


death was deeply mourned in memorial services on two continents. 

By an odd coincidence, the minister at Dr. Jowett’s installation 
in Westminster Chapel was our next pastor—Dr. John Kelman 
of St. George’s United Free Church in Edinburgh. Though he 
was like Dr. Jowett in his great powers in the pulpit and in the 
saintliness of his Christian life, John Kelman was a very different 
sort of man. 

The social backgrounds of the two ministers were widely dif- 
ferent: while Dr. Jowett was an Englishman and the leader of 
a predominantly middle-class and minority denomination in 
England, Dr. Kelman was a “True Blue” Scots Presbyterian and 
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had occupied perhaps the most outstanding pulpit of the United 
Free Church of Scotland. The son of a well-known Presbyterian 
minister, John Kelman was born in Dundonald, Ayrshire, in the 
heart of the Burns country, where the rugged traditions of the 
heroic Covenanters were still very much alive. He attended Royal 
High School and New College, Edinburgh, where the young 
Kelman came into contact with the main stream of Scottish re- 
ligious thought, which for more than two hundred years had 
thrown its light from the northern capital to the furthest corners 
of the Christian world. Here, indeed, he may have known the 
young Jowett, fresh from the factory towns of Yorkshire, for 
both sat under the great Dr. Alexander Whyte of St. George’s, 
both attended the revival meetings of Henry Drummond, the 
Glasgow evangelist then at the height of his powers. 

However, John Kelman’s studies were interrupted by a nervous 
breakdown, and advised to effect a complete change of scene, he 
went out to spend three years in Australia. In the rough camara- 
derie of the great sheep stations and in the wide open spaces of 
the young commonwealth, he found himself and returned home 
with a new firmness and maturity, to finish his studies at New 
College. 

The tall, quiet and aristocratic minister was ordained in 1891 
and went to his first charge at Peterculter, Aberdeenshire, where 
there now stands the lovely Kelman Memorial Church. He mar- 
ried Ellin Runcorn Bell and they had one daughter, Mrs. John 
D. Hayes, who has written a charming memorial of her father: 


He took great delight in simple things— the swish 
of the air as he coasted downhill on his beloved bicycle, 
the lift and swing of a ship at sea, the feel of the spring 
sunshine on the back of his hand, the scent of the 
heather and the bog-myrtle on the Highland moors, 
the beauty of the moon in the sky. Everything he did 
had a flair to it. He entered his pulpit on a Sunday 
morning like a horse eager for the race; on a Sunday 
evening he would swing along the staid Edinburgh 
streets singing softly some Highland psalm or song.... 
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In 1897 the little family removed to Edinburgh, where Dr. 
Kelman had the pulpit of the New North Church and where... 


He visited untiringly, calling each year on every one 
of his 1200 members, besides the sick and those in 
special need; and to well meant protests against such 
a herculean task, his answer was: “But I can’t preach 
unless I do.” And what a variety of friends he had— 
artists, men in high political position, working people, 
doctors, business men, people with beautiful homes, 
people who lived in a back room up four flights of 
stairs.... 

One poignant memory is of a woman who had seen 
much trouble and had finally given in to the anaesthetic 
of drink. Her children knew that they could always 
get help from Dr. Kelman, and the picture is very 
clear of a ring at our stately doorbell, and a little girl’s 
voice, “Please, it’s Mother again,” and off he would 
go, even on a sacred Saturday night, to see what could 
be done for the sad little family. (That family is now 
on its feet, and the mother died only a year or two ago, 
a respectable member of society.) 


In Edinburgh, Dr. Kelman became a close associate of Dr. 
Alexander Whyte of St. George’s Church. He recreated the at- 
_ mosphere of those days in his memorial sermon to Dr. Whyte, 
delivered in our Church on January 16, 1921, on the occasion of 
the latter’s death. When Dr. Whyte retired from St. George’s, 
first Hugh Black and then John Kelman succeeded him. “We 
would have laid down our lives for him, Hugh Black and I,” said 
Dr. Kelman. “The only difference we ever had with him was 
that by all sorts of subtle ways he thrust us forward into any 
prominent or desirable position which he himself was expected to 
take, and we had to watch him for this, and circumvent his too 
great generosity.” | 

Like Dr. Whyte, Dr. Kelman was firmly rooted in the spiritual 
tradition of the great Puritan divines—John Bunyan, Jonathan 
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Edwards and others. When he came to New York in 1919, it 
was becoming fashionable to believe in a vague optimistic sort 
of humanism, to think that man was doing pretty well on his 
own and that the world was inevitably progressing toward a sort 
of earthly paradise. Not so Dr. Kelman. He always saw that there 
was an alternative to grace, an alternative to Heaven. He quoted 
Dr. Whyte: “ ‘What will it be to be there?’ he (Dr. Whyte) 
would cry at the end of such a sermon. Then he would add: 
‘Aye, and what will it be not to be there?’ ” In his Good Friday 
sermon of 1920, Dr. Kelman plainly expounded the central 
doctrine of the crucifixion: 


Is there not a cross set up for every one of us? In 
all our lives there is sin, and the shame and remorse of 
sin to torment us. In all our love there is pain lurking 
somewhere. And here in the simplicity of this tremen- 
dous event, mother and Son look simply into one an- 
other’s eyes; and as you see them, behold, the sin of the 
world is forgiven and cast behind His back. You see 
before your eyes the spectacle of love that has swal- 
lowed up the pain of life, and made pain the minister 
of grace, to enthrone love upon the earth. 


In this manner, Dr. Kelman’s ministry proclaimed the great 
truths of the Gospel with clear and direct fervor, and he applied 
them to affairs of everyday life with a keen moral earnestness 
characteristic of the finest Scottish tradition. 

It would be misleading to picture Dr. Kelman as a “dour Scot.” 
His daughter wrote of him: 


No picture of him could be complete without refer- 
ence to his delight in fishing....As a boy he had 
fished for trout in the burns and lochs among the 
heather, and for many years, as soon as winter was 
passed and the pressure of Easter was over, he would 
get out his fishing things and be off with rod and 
basket to a fishing inn far up the headwaters of the 
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Tweed, coming back a few days later rested, browned, 
jubilant, restored and ready for the next stretch. 


A sad contrast to the quiet lochs in the Border Hills were 
the muddy trenches of northern France. Dr. Kelman answered 
the call to duty and served as a chaplain of the Y.M.C.A. Though 
he was over fifty, he spent month after weary, tragic month in 
the front lines with the troops. He left his health there, done 
in by the exposure and by a touch of poison gas. On May 10, 1917, 
he made a dramatic appearance as a “supply” preacher at the 
Fifth Avenue Church, dressed in full uniform. He told a crowded 
church about “Life and Death in the Trenches in France.” This 
country had been in the war for only a month, and his sermon 
was a revelation to a people who did not yet realize what the 
war meant. Upon the completion of his patient and heroic war- 
time service, Dr. Kelman was awarded the Order of the British 
Empire. 

Just as Dr. Bonnell came strangely into contact with his pre- 
decessor, Dr. John Henry Jowett, while he was a first year 
seminary student in Halifax, Nova Scotia, so also in a remarkable 
way he came under the ministry of Dr. John Kelman. 

When Bonnell was a sergeant in the Canadian Artillery, he 
visited Edinburgh, and on two successive Sunday nights heard 
John Kelman speak on “Religion in the Trenches,” the selfsame 
sermon which Kelman later preached at Fifth Avenue. Dr. Bon- 
nell has since remarked that he could never forget the impression 
made upon his mind and heart by Dr. Kelman’s sermons. 

Few at Fifth Avenue realized how shaky Dr. Kelman’s 
health was when on November 19, 1919, he was installed in our 
Church. Certainly it did not show in the pulpit, in his active 
visitation, or in his leadership of the organizational life of the 
Church. His sermons were, like Dr. Jowett’s, printed and dis- 
tributed, and a bound volume is kept in the church office. He 
delivered the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University in 1921, 
later published under the title “The Foundations of Faith,” and 
wrote a book of reflections for each week of the year, “Thoughts 
on Things Eternal.” 
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Dr. Kelman was especially attractive to young people, not 
only because of his winning character but also because he was 
very well read and in close touch with the new movements of his 
time. With his leadership, the Young People’s Association entered 
into a new period of vigorous activity. Mrs. Kelman, encouraged 
by her husband, led in the foundation of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Association in 1922. New York was rapidly be- 
coming a place to which young women came from all over the 
country because of the opportunities which were now opening 
up for the first time in all sorts of businesses and in the profes- 
sions. The association created for these young women a broad 
field of work and service in the life of the Church. Dr. Kelman 
was also especially appealing to the children and in February, 
1923, instituted five-minute sermons for them delivered before 
they left the sanctuary for the classes of the Bible School. 

Perhaps the most enduring memorial of Dr. Kelman’s pastorate 
here is the present chapel and church house. The old building on 
this site had long been considered inadequate; it was much over- 
crowded at the mid-week services, as we have seen in Dr. Jowett’s 
time, and it afforded little space for the activities of the different 
church organizations and the offices of the church staff. The old 
building not only was not fireproof but also had no elevator. The 
little tots had to climb four flights to reach the small rooms of the 
Bible School. 

In the words of the Building Committee, several further goals 
were envisaged for the new building: “a beautiful Gothic chapel 
...that could be used solely for religious services, marriages, 
funerals, etc., will in every way be a much more satisfactory 
place for the requirements of the congregation; the provision 
of a suitable supper room properly equipped with a kitchen and 
serving facilities will prove a very great advantage.” 

Actually the initiative for building the new church house 
came from Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness and her son, Edward S. 
Harkness. Both were members of the congregation and were 
perhaps the most influential philanthropists of their time, as their 
massive gifts to Harvard and Yale profoundly affected the ap- 
pearance and the educational philosophies of those institutions. 
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JOHN BRODHEAD ROMEYN 
Served 1808-1825 


GEORGE POTTS 
Served 1836-1844 


CYRUS MASON 
Served 1826-1835 


JAMES WADDEL ALEXANDER 
Served 1844-1849, 1851-1859 


NATHAN L. RICE 
Served 1861-1867 


GEORGE TYBOUT PURVES 
Served 1900-1901 
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Served 1867-1898 


JOSEPH ROSS STEVENSON 
Served 1902-1909 
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JOHN HENRY JOWETT JOHN KELMAN 
Served 1911-1918 Served 1919-1924 


HENRY HOWARD MINOT CANFIELD MORGAN 
Co-Pastor 1926-1933 Co-Pastor 1926-1933 


JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL DR. BONNELL 
Serving from 1935 in Uniform of the Canadian Army, 
World War I 
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IN FRONT OF THE CHURCH DURING THE 164TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

(1952). OUR CHURCH WAS ALSO HOST TO THE ASSEMBLY OF 1902, 

WHICH ADOPTED THE HISTORIC “BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE RE- 
FORMED FAITH.” (Presbyterian Life Photo) 


DRAWING OF THE FRONT OF THE CEDAR STREET CHURCH MADE 
IN 1807 BY THE ARCHITECT, JOHN McCOMB. (Courtesy New York 
Historical Society) 
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MOURNERS WAITING IN LINE (above) TO PASS THE CASKET OF 

WENDELL L. WILLKIE, WHOSE FUNERAL SERVICE WAS CONDUCTED 

BY DR. BONNELL OCTOBER 10, 1944. Below, SCENE AT FIFTH AVENUE 
AND 55TH STREET DURING THE SERVICE. (Wide World Photos) 


CONGREGATIONAL DINNER CELEBRATING THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL OF OUR CHURCH, HELD AT THE PLAZA 

HOTEL, OCTOBER 27, 1958. AT SPEAKERS’ TABLE, FROM THE LEFT (seated) ARE CARL A. OSTLING, DR. GEORGE 

M. DOCHERTY, GUSTAV S. EYSSELL, AND (standing) DR. BONNELL, MRS. HERBERT W. WOLFF, JAMES L. 
HARRISON. 
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In April, 1919, even before Dr. Kelman was officially installed, 
he received a letter from Mrs. Harkness, in which she offered 
to give $750,000 immediately to the Church for the new build- 
ing, if the Church should match the gift with $250,000 from 
other sources. 

A joint Building Committee, consisting of three trustees and 
five elders, was set up, under the chairmanship of the Clerk of 
the Session, Edwin F. Gillies, who served until his death in the 
fall of 1922, when he was replaced first by the long-time trustee, 
George B,. Agnew, and then by Henry R. Sutphen of shipbuilding 
fame. The committee was especially fortunate in the selection of 
its treasurer, John I. Downey; Mr. Downey headed at that time 
his own construction firm and had close relations with the finan- 
cial world, later becoming the president of the Fifth Avenue Bank. 

In the meantime, Dr. Kelman had not been idle. As one of the 
committee members reminisced: “Dr. Kelman was always at the 
forefront of the work.” By visiting various members of the 
congregation he had obtained pledges for $50,000 from dif- 
ferent individuals, but principally from Mrs. John S. Kennedy, 
who gave $30,000. 

Now was the time to approach the congregation as a whole, 
and the fund-raising campaign was conducted in the week of 
November 19, 1922. It is worthwhile to describe this campaign 
in some detail, since the same procedures have been used on 
several occasions since that time with uniform and blessed suc- 


_cess. The committee, headed by Dr. Kelman, ex-officio, sent out 


a letter to each of the goo active members of the congregation 
and pew-holders describing clearly and briefly why the money 
was needed. A dinner was held at the Metropolitan Club on 
November 14, 1922, at which twenty teams, each composed 
of a captain and several assistants, were organized. Half of the 
teams were captained by men under the supervision of Mr. George 
Vondermuhll, and the other half, by women under Mrs. Henry 
Fletcher. Each team was given a number of pledge cards with 
the names and addresses of the prospective donors on them and 
arranged to call on each of the latter during the campaign week, 
with the purpose of obtaining either a pledge or a definite refusal. 
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At the meeting of the teams at the end of the week, the amount 
of donations and pledges exceeded $175,000, and before Christmas 
of that year, the sum of $252,547—more than the goal—was prom- 
ised. So, more than a million dollars was pledged for the work— 
a sum greater than was needed to build the Church itself—and 
it is worthwhile recording that all but $1089.06 of the pledges 
was paid. ; 

With great deliberation, the committee set about planning 
for the new church house, receiving preliminary sketches for the 
work from the architect C. Grant La Farge. In the next year, 
a complete set of plans was presented by James Gamble Rogers, 
who was the leading architect of his time and closely associated 
with the Harknesses in their building at Yale. Mr. Rogers’ plans 
envisaged a building in the modernized Gothic style so closely 
associated with his name and so extensively copied in other 
church and university buildings of this period. They were ac- 
cepted. (It is interesting to recall that when the Church itself 
was built, two complete sets of plans were presented by different 
architects. ) 

Mr. Rogers strongly recommended the appointment of a re- 
sponsible builder in the “unsettled conditions of building in- 
dustry,” and Mr. Downey, who had been most active in the 
committee and the fund-raising drive, was given the building 
contract. He did the work at no profit and saved so much money 
that at the end, $177,803.51 was returned to the trustees for the 
general uses of the Church. 

The church house was completed in November of 1925 to the 
satisfaction and admiration of everyone in the congregation. So it 
stands today after more than thirty years, a continuing joy to 
the people. Regarding the chapel, Mr. Harkness wrote: “I think 
it is the most beautiful and charming Gothic chapel I have seen 
in this country.” Perhaps the most outstanding features of the 
chapel are the brilliant stained glass windows on the south wall 
facing Fifty-fifth Street and in the chancel. The oak-paneled dining 
room on the third floor has seen hundreds of church suppers, as 
well as hundreds of gatherings for lectures. The many other 
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features of the building are too well known by the congregation 
to be described. 

But Dr. Kelman was no longer with us to see the completed 
chapel, for he had received a call in March, 1924, to the Frognal 
Presbyterian Church in London, which he accepted because of 
his rapidly failing health. 

Indeed his pastorate at Fifth Avenue was not without its trials, 
and especially those connected with the then raging controversy 
between fundamentalism and modernism. Dr. Kelman tried to 
avoid in a tolerant fashion the extremes of the controversy. 

Before coming to this country, he was requested to serve on 
the board of Union Theological Seminary by his old friend, 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, who was president of the seminary and 
one of the sons of our Church. Dr. Kelman undoubtedly did not 
know that many in our Church did not approve of the so-called 
modernism then prevalent at Union, and accepted the position. 
The Session of the Church did not endorse his action, but felt 
that it should not interfere with his personal liberty in the affair. 
Amid unfortunate publicity about a “split at Fifth Avenue,” the 
Session reaffirmed “their faith in Dr. Kelman’s power to serve the 
cause of Christ in any field.” 

Later, in 1923, he joined in a protest on the part of several New 
York ministers against an attempt of the Presbytery to impose 
an over-strict fundamentalism on all ministers, saying “that he had 
never heard before of these declarations, and that if it had been 


_ necessary for him to profess agreement with them, he could not 


have accepted a call from any church in America.” In the course 
of the controversy, the General Assembly expelled Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick from the pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church where he was special preacher. Dr. Kelman defended 
Dr. Fosdick. 

The reason for these strong stands on the part of Dr. Kelman 
was not, certainly, that he was unorthodox in his thinking, but 
rather that, like Dr. Hall before him, he believed that differences 
of opinion sincerely held should be tolerated within the Church. 
However, he was deeply conscious that he did not have the full 
confidence of some fundamentalists in the congregation and felt 
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so uneasy about the situation that he is said to have carried around 
his letter of resignation in his pocket for six months. 

Despite these undercurrents, there was no real division in the 
life of the Church during Dr. Kelman’s pastorate, and he did 
enjoy the confidence and love of the great majority of the con- 
gregation. His resignation in 1924, made necessary by the almost 
complete breakdown of his health, was received with sorrow and 
regret. The men of the Church gave him a largely attended dinner 
at the Union League Club. Even during this short pastorate of 
less than five years, Dr. Kelman had made many deep friendships. 
One of the church leaders remembers visiting him in his apart- 
ment on the day before his sailing for Britain. The rooms were 
all bare and empty, and the two men sat on the window sill for 
a last little chat, there being nowhere else to sit. As they talked 
on and realized that their friendship was coming to an abrupt 
end, they could not restrain their tears. 

Dr. Kelman lived out his life, first in semi-retirement and then 
in full retirement, spending the winters in Edinburgh and the 
summers in a simple little cottage in the hills of his homeland. 
He died on May 3, 1929. On learning of his death, The Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church established an endowment fund, the 
interest of which was paid to his widow as long as she lived. 
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The Co-Pastorate 
of Dr. Howard and Dr. Morgan 


As we have noticed so often in the past, it was extremely difh- 
cult to fill the pulpit of the Fifth Avenue Church. Not only was 
it essential to find a great preacher whose messages should stir 
the hearts of the many visitors drawn to the Church by its 
national reputation, but also the large city congregation required 
a friendly and active pastor ready to minister to its needs. 

During the first six months of 1925, the pulpit was filled almost 
regularly by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, one of the greatest 
English evangelists of the early part of this century. He had 
often served as supply minister at Fifth Avenue when in New 
York; however, his reputation rested principally on his fine war- 
time preaching at Westminster Chapel in London, the Congrega- 
tional church where he had been Dr. Jowett’s predecessor. Un- 
fortunately Dr. Morgan felt that he could not answer a permanent 
call to Fifth Avenue, preferring an itinerant ministry. 

At this juncture, Henry Fletcher, chairman of the committee 
of the congregation to nominate a pastor, came forward with the 


. suggestion that two ministers be called as co-pastors. One was 


to do most of the preaching and the other the administrative and 
other church work. With this in mind, the Church called Dr. 
Henry Howard of Australia and Dr. Minot C. Morgan of Detroit, 
and they accepted early in 1926. 

Dr. Howard was perhaps the most colorful of all the preachers 
at Fifth Avenue. He had spent most of the 45 years of his 
ministry as an itinerant Methodist preacher in Australia and 
brought to our pulpit the vigor and gusto of frontier revivalism. 
In fact, he was passing through New York on his way to Eng- 
land and came to preach at Fifth Avenue almost, one might say, 
by accident as a summer supply preacher. A hearty, bearded man 
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with a booming bass voice, Dr. Howard had a commanding 
personality and rapidly endeared himself to many of the con- 
gregation. Occasionally he felt ill at ease in the more or less 
formal atmosphere of the Fifth Avenue Church and would dis- 
card his robes in the pulpit for greater freedom in his speaking. 

Dr. Howard preached with great fervor and illustrated his 
points with many homely and appropriate anecdotes drawn from 
his full and varied experience. His little book of sermons on the 
Twenty-Third Psalm, entitled “The Shepherd Psalm,” forms an 
admirable commentary on that great poem. He understood thor- 
oughly the pastoral symbolism of the ancient sheep herder, he 
brought to bear on the psalm a living faith nurtured on daily 
New Testament meditations; and his wide reading in English 
poetry had made him sensitive to the beauties of Biblical imagery. 

Most popular of all were his children’s sermons, for Dr. 
Howard continued the practice instituted by Dr. Kelman. Often 
he would bring “props” into the pulpit to illustrate his points, 
and the children looked forward to these little sermons with 
great interest, knowing that they would be amused as well as 
instructed. 

Dr. Morgan normally preached at the afternoon service, and 
Dr. Howard again in the evening. Most of the organizational 
work of the Church and the visitation of the people was done 
by Dr. Morgan, who made many friends among the congrega- 
tion. Dr. Morgan had administrative ability which brought to- 
gether various separate organizations of women in the Church in 
the present strong Woman’s Association. He led a popular Men’s 
Bible Class. ‘The arrangement was not, however, a successful one, 
since neither minister had the full responsibility of the pastorate 
and the distribution of duties between them could not but cause 
friction. 

In 1933 Dr. Howard was attacked by a cancer in the throat. He 
lost the great voice which had been his effective instrument so 
long and died at the end of the year. With his passing, the co- 
pastorate was dissolved and Dr. Morgan accepted a call to the 
First Presbyterian Church of Greenwich, Connecticut. 

During the entire period of the pastorates of Dr. Kelman, Dr. 
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Howard and Dr. Morgan, and especially in 1934, when the con- 
gregation had no minister, the number of church members and 
the amount of contributions declined. At the end of the period 
there were only 900 members, a loss of over 60%. Enrollment in 
the church school declined to 258 in 1925, and in the succeeding 
years sank even lower, so that Dr. Howard finally gave up the 
children’s sermons, despite objections from the adults in the con- 
gregation who also enjoyed them very much. 

What the reasons were for this decline—the only considerable 
one in the whole life of the Church—is hard to determine. Cer- 
tainly the general atmosphere of the twenties and early thirties 
was inimical to Christianity in general and Presbyterianism in 
particular. Materialism was rampant, not only in the ordinary 
business lives of many individuals but also in many fields of 
thought, especially psychology and history. Humanism with its 
emphasis on the self-sufficiency of man obtained many adherents, 
at first in the universities and then among the general public. 
Presbyterianism was associated in many people’s minds with a 
carping, kill-joy attitude. It became fashionable to lampoon 
ministers and elders as prototypes of Old Man Prohibition. 

Though Dr. Kelman and Dr. Howard were able to check 
temporarily the decline of membership and interest, it was evident 
that the Church was passing through a period of grave difficulty. 
The Fifth Avenue Church felt its impact to the full, because it 
was no longer predominantly a family church with stable ad- 
herents and because it had few and relatively inactive church 
organizations. All the mission chapels with the exception of the 
John Hall Memorial Chapel passed out of existence as inde- 
pendent units. 

At the end of 1934, the outlook was not bright. For two years 
the pulpit remained vacant following the co-pastorate, and during 
this period the congregation suffered heavy losses in membership. 
A number of ministers from various parts of the nation were 
heard but the committee charged with selecting a new pastor 
failed to reach agreement until February 3, 1935, when Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell of Winnipeg, Canada, preached and shortly 
thereafter received a unanimous call. 


John Sutherland Bonnell 


On Sunday, June 2, 1935, the new minister-elect addressed his 
congregation for the first time: 


It is not without feelings of deep emotion that I 
address you this morning as we commence our pil- 
grimage together as minister and people. I have left a 
great work in Canada, but I have come to you because 
I believe that a greater work awaits us here. This 
Church has had a glorious history but no church can 
live in the past. I ask you, while we remember with 
gratitude our proud heritage, to turn your faces to 
the future and believe with me that under God the 
best days of The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
are yet to be. 


Now, twenty-three years later, minister and people can look 
back to see that prophecy fulfilled in no small measure and can 
look forward to higher goals and, with God’s help, greater 


~ achievements in the future. 


During this long pastorate, second only to Dr. Hall’s in length, 
The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has been ever more 
closely identified with Dr. Bonnell. As in Dr. Hall’s time, the 
Church has been known by its pastor—“Dr. Bonnell’s Church” 
is what many call it. 

Only the eye of faith could have foreseen in 1935 the broad 
and deep revival which has coursed through every aspect of the 
life of the Church under the spiritual inspiration of Dr. Bonnell, 
and since 1939 of his dedicated associate minister, Ralph Beryl 
Nesbitt. Only the faithful could have believed that church mem- 
bership would almost triple, that the pulpit would again become 
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nationally known, that Christ’s message could be carried far and 
wide over the country through the new means of mass communi- 
cation, that great evangelistic meetings, sponsored by our Church 
and others, would again stir great masses of supposedly blasé New 
Yorkers, that all the organizations of the congregation would 
grow in size, in spiritual fervor, and in Christian fellowship, that 
even the government of the Church would undergo enlivening 
and radical changes, that benevolent giving would consistently 
increase, that, in sum, The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
would again take its place as one of the leading voices of American 
Presbyterianism. 

This prolific flowering of Christian spirit grew largely from 
the leadership of Dr. Bonnell. Born January 10, 1893, on Prince 
Edward Island, Canada, John Sutherland Bonnell was the son 
of Abraham Bonnell, supervisor of Falconwood Mental Hos- 
pital on the Island, and Catherine Cameron. Even during the early 
grades of his life in public school, Charlottetown, young Bonnell’s 
whole bent seemed to be toward the Christian ministry. He ex- 
celled in reading and when visitors came to his classroom in the 
school, almost invariably he was called upon to read a few selec- 
tions of prose and poetry. Also on many occasions he recited 
before the school assembly. He now confesses that as early as 
in grade six he used to sit in the classroom daydreaming that he 
was standing before a great congregation preaching. Over and 
over again he would read the story of how Demosthenes over- 
came every speech defect and developed his tremendous oratory 
by declaiming to the waves as he stood alone on the beach. 

Another reason for his thoughts turning to the ministry was 
because of the man who was the greatest hero of his youth, 
Donald Cameron, his mother’s brother. He was a star halfback 
on the Queens University rugby team at Kingston, Ontario, and 
each year he was a student there won the all-around athletic 
championship. He was destined for the ministry but died sud- 
denly of a heart attack in the year of his graduation. To this day 
one of Dr. Bonnell’s most prized possessions is a fourteen-inch- 
high silver cup, an award that Donald Cameron had won for the 
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. 
| all-around athletic championship of Queens University in the 
year 1890. 

Here is how Dr. Bonnell describes an episode that occurred 
when he was eleven or twelve years of age: 


On this occasion I arrived home on the run from 
school and flung myself into the living room. I stopped 
short, for a man was seated there talking to my mother. 

Mother said: “Sid, I want you to meet the Rev. Sam 
McPhee. He was a classmate of your Uncle Donald’s.” 

Immediately I was all attention and for the next 
| hour listened with thrilling interest to Mr. McPhee’s 
| stories of my uncle’s athletic prowess. Then with a 
| note of deeper seriousness in his voice, Mr. McPhee 
| said: “You know your uncle was going into the Pres- 
byterian ministry, but in the year of his graduation he 

took typhoid fever, and while he was convalescing he 
| died of a heart attack. It is generally believed that his 
i heart had been strained by his athletic exertions. Every- 
one who knew your uncle expected great things from 
: him in the Christian ministry.” 

Then getting up from his chair, the minister walked 
over to where I was sitting, and laying both his hands 
on my head, in tones of unforgettable solemnity he 
said: “It is for you to take up your uncle’s work where 
he laid it down.” 

This incident made an indelible impression on my 
mind. I have always regarded it as my first “ordina- 
tion” to the Christian ministry. Oftentimes during 
World War I when we were in situations from which 
it looked as if none of us would emerge alive, there 
would come back to me with strange persistence the 
words of my uncle’s friend: “It is for you to take up 
your uncle’s work where he laid it down.” 


The high point of young Bonnell’s year was always the 24th of 
May, when unfailingly he and his brother would set forth at 
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daybreak and tramp six miles into the country to a favorite fish- 
ing stream. They never had to worry about expensive split bam- 
boo poles because their jackknives and a nearby tree would soon 
provide them with rods, nor were expensive trout flies any prob- 
lem for them just so long as there were worms left in the garden. 
Seldom did they ever return without a large catch of trout. To this 
day this is Dr. Bonnell’s favorite recreation, though now he doubt- 
less has the bamboo poles and the trout flies. 

Even as a young boy, Dr. Bonnell was taken by his father 
on his rounds in the hospital and learned gradually and at first- 
hand how the power of love and trust can break through the 
barriers of mental disease and bring peace to the most afflicted 
souls. At the age of seventeen, Dr. Bonnell began what he has 
called his apprenticeship to the ministry—and a most unusual 
one it was. He went to work as an attendant, or male nurse, in 
the hospital, taking a course in psychiatric nursing and caring for 
the mentally ill under the guidance of his father. 

A saying of his father is recorded by Dr. Bonnell. It embodies 
principles which the son was later to apply with revolutionary 
effect to his ministry: “Religion has power that reaches past all 
the barriers erected by mental disease and ministers to the soul 
of man in his extremity. Sometimes I believe it is underestimated 
by physicians. I hope that the time will come when it will be one 
of the extensively used forms of psychotherapy.” 

In the autumn of 1915, Dr. Bonnell entered Dalhousie Uni- 
versity in Halifax, but he was not to finish his college course for 
he enlisted and was sent over to France in 1917 as a gunner in 
the Fifth Canadian Siege Battery. He rose from the ranks to 
become Acting Sergeant Major, was twice wounded, and inva- 
lided home at the end of the war. He related an incident in con- 
nection with this military service to illustrate that in order to 
maintain discipline it is necessary at times to show unbending 
firmness. Two new gun crews had come up to his battery on 
the front, and he was wakened by his corporal in the middle of 
the night with the report that the battery had orders to open 
fire immediately and that several men in both gun crews were 
drunk. The brand-new Acting Sergeant Major (he had just been 
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so appointed) got dressed immediately, hurried to the center of 
disturbance, walked alone into the room full of carousing and 
potentially dangerous men, and shouted: “Room, ’shun!” Shakily 
the men responded, and in no uncertain terms, Sergeant Bonnell 
told them to get out and sober up. When he explained to them 
in the morning the extent and seriousness of their misdemeanors 
and what he expected of them in his battery, the men came up 
afterwards individually and thanked him for not pressing court 
martial charges. 

After the war, Dr. Bonnell began his regular studies for the 
ministry and was graduated with high honors from Pine Hill 
Divinity Hall, Halifax, in 1922. Ordained in the same year, he 
went to his first city charge at Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church in Saint John, New Brunswick. He was married in June 
of the following year to Bessie Louise Carruthers, daughter of a 
well-known Canadian physician and surgeon. Mrs. Bonnell, while 
far from being an office-seeker, has always been known as a 
leader in the women’s work of the church and as a gracious and 
charming hostess. Perhaps it is less well known that Mrs. Bonnell 
actively helps her husband in all of his writing—and Dr. Bonnell 
is probably the most prolific writer among all of the ministers of 
the Fifth Avenue Church, most of whom have been prolific in- 
deed. The Bonnells have a son, George Carruthers, and three 
daughters, Catherine Cameron, Elizabeth Louise, and Jessie Mar- 
garet. George Bonnell is a Presbyterian minister and all three 


_ daughters married ministers—a unique record indeed. 


Dr. Bonnell’s pastorate in Saint John was interrupted in 1927 by 
a year of study in London on the George S. Campbell competi- 
tive scholarship which he had won at Pine Hill. How important 
this year of study in the home country was for the young min- 
ister may be seen in the wealth of illustrations from British 
history, learning and literature with which Dr. Bonnell enlivens 
his sermons. 

Dr. Bonnell was 30 years of age when he was called to St. 
Andrew’s Church, which is the Mother Church of Presbyterianism 
in the province of New Brunswick. The spiritual life of the church 
and weekly attendance was at a low ebb. When he left six years 
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later, the rule was standing room only, especially at evening 
services. During his pastorate in Saint John, the young minister 
declined calls to leading churches in Ottawa, Montreal and 
Toronto. In 1925 under his leadership the church voted to enter 
the newly-established United Church of Canada. 

From Saint John, Dr. Bonnell was called to the Westminster 
United Church in Winnipeg in 1929. During his ministry in this 
western church, attendance increased to such a degree that a 
permanent extension of loud-speakers was established in two 
lecture halls for overflow congregations. On special occasions 
a theatre across the street seating 800 persons was wired for the 
same purpose. Attendance at Holy Communion required special 
accommodation and on one occasion attained the all-high record 
for the church of 1530 communicants present. Westminster 
Church had an especially large Sunday school. The enrollment of 
teachers and scholars aggregated 1110. From Winnipeg, Dr. Bon- 
nell came to Fifth Avenue in 1935. 

During his entire ministry Dr. Bonnell has offered his “counsel- 
ing service” to Christian people in need of private confession and 
advice, and this service came to be the distinguishing feature of 
his pastorate at Fifth Avenue. Over the years thousands of people 
have been helped by him, whether they came to his office for 
just a one-hour interview or returned again and again for re- 
peated interviews. Three books have been published relating to 
this work: “Pastoral Psychiatry,” first published in 1938 and 
now in its 16th edition, “Psychology for Pastor and People” 
(1948) and “No Escape from Life” (1958). As the books amply 
demonstrate, Dr. Bonnell has been able to “marshal the resources 
and techniques of religion and of psychology to focus upon the 
various problems of the individual.” 

This achievement is a landmark in the development of modern 
Protestantism—a landmark not easily visible at first because of 
its recent date. Not enough time has yet passed to cancel out the 
inconsequentialities of contemporary life and thus to reveal the 
landmark as a revolutionary turning point in Protestant religious 
development. It is the peculiar genius of modern Protestantism 
that it has been able to see the discoveries of modern science as 
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revelations of divine will and to construct new syntheses, which 
have given fresh impetus not only to religious faith but also 
to scientific discovery. 

Thirty years ago, modern psychology was generally viewed 
with abhorrence by Christian people—and with good reason. 
Dr. Kelman in his sermons struck out against the materialism of 
the prevalent schools of psychology. Many psychologists at- 
tempted to explain human action in terms of purely physical 
stimuli and looked forward to the day when a physiological ex- 
planation would be found for all human phenomena; to them the 
soul was a romantic fantasy. Others—of the Freudian school— 
believed indeed that there were many mysterious and strong 


emotional forces in the human psyche but that these could be 


best understood with reference to unconscious drives to satisfy 
human needs for sustenance and procreation. It is no wonder 
that Christian folk were repelled by the overemphasis on sexual 
motivation in the new doctrines. 

But Dr. Bonnell came to psychology not through the windy 
plateaus of theory, but by direct contact with human beings in 
dire need and by a close and faithful reading of the Gospel of 
Luke, “The Greek Physician.” He knew from his own experience 
how God through prayer could free disordered minds and souls 
of the diseases which plagued them, and the miraculous cures of 
bodies and souls which Luke reports were confirmed in his ex- 
perience. His books are full of case histories, with, of course, the 


_ anonymity of the people involved carefully preserved. In his 


guidance, he uses techniques and knowledge derived from sci- 
entific psychology, but the greatest power of all lies in divine 
love. Adolescents with sex problems, men defeated by neurotic 
anxieties, alcoholics, people with inferiority complexes, and men 
and women weighed down by all manner of sins have come to 
Dr. Bonnell and he has been able to lead them to God. Confes- 
sion and forgiveness play a prominent part in these case histories, 
but not, to be sure, the impersonal confession and liturgical ab- 
solution which often barely scratches the surface of life. Reading 
these books teaches one anew the manifold ways in which the 
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power of God can come to the aid of weak, troubled and sinful 
human beings. 

These books have also made a deep impression on the Protes- 
tant clergy, and training in psychology has become common for 
those preparing for the ministry. They are a call to the Church 
to use the techniques of modern science in its work. As many of 
the congregation know from Dr. Bonnell’s sermons, he is leading 
the Church back to its great role in the cure of souls and bodies. 
And many others, some of whom sit in the congregation and 
some of whom came from long distances for interviews with 
Dr. Bonnell, have benefitted from his counsels and would utter 
a heartfelt “Amen” to this testimony from one of his converts: 


I am a great deal happier than I have ever been 
because Christ is now very real to me. At last I know 
the meaning of a mind at rest and a heart at peace. 
I keep constantly before me those verses you gave to 
me and they have helped greatly. Again I want to 
thank you for bringing Christ into my heart. 


Dr. Bonnell was not, however, content to limit his ministry to 
personal counselling or even to the weekly sermons which were 
preached to a growing congregation. He was ever looking beyond 
the walls of the Church to the challenge of the metropolis. He 
wrote: 


No one with Christian compassion can look over 
this great city without at times being blinded with 
tears, for here amid its teeming multitudes are repre- 
sentatives of all the races of mankind and every square 
mile is crowded with tragedy. ... Only God in Christ 
is sufficient for this vast human need. Here God has 
set us down. Here He has appointed our task. Here we 
shall remain to serve. 


How to reach these unchurched multitudes was a problem 
which was partly solved by the enormous growth in the media 
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of mass communication over the past thirty years. In 1937 Dr. 
Bonnell began his radio ministry, which has continued uninter- 
ruptedly every year from October through May down to the 
present time. Many a shut-in, many an elderly person who finds 
it hard to get out to church has known Dr. Bonnell only from his 
radio programs. Furthermore, many a visitor to the city from 
every corner of the United States has come to the Fifth Avenue 
Church, so that finally he could see in person the possessor of 
that voice which has brought him consolation and inspiration in 
his distant home. 

The times and titles of the programs have changed over the 
years. As many as go stations have been hooked into the national 
network, and it was estimated in 1945, eight years after the 
programs had started, that 40,000 letters had been received at 
Fifth Avenue from grateful listeners. For a long while, “The 
Presbyterian,” then the monthly magazine of the denomination, 
regularly printed his radio messages. Naturally funds were neces- 
sary to continue the program. Emil Schram, a trustee of the 
Church and onetime president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
headed a committee to raise money for the continuation of the 
work. 

The subjects of the weekly radio meditations were often de- 
veloped from the regular sermons and are, of course, well known 
to the present congregation. Over the years, several collections 
of these meditations have been published in book form at the 


_ request of radio listeners and members of the congregation. 


“What Are You Living For?” published in 1950, contains an ex- 
tensive group of sermons, leading the reader from the first ad- 
ventures of faith to the acceptance of God as the central prin- 
ciple in his life; “Heaven and Hell” (1956) deals with the central 
problem of what modern Christians can and do believe about 
death and the resurrection; and “The Practice and Power of 
Prayer” (1954) is an admirable short handbook teaching men and 
women how to release the power of God which lies within 
everyone, through prayer. 

One of the important points made in this little book on prayer 
is that “there is no predetermined place for prayer and no fixed 
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time.” Dr. Bonnell tells how when he first came to New York, 
he was repulsed by the crowding and noise of the subway and 
dreaded his frequent trips on it to visit the sick up at the Presby- 
terian Medical Center, until one day this thought came to him: 


I now pray for those around me and then pray that 
I myself may receive the peace of God and carry .it 
to the sick people. ... On many occasions I have come 
up out of the subway with a mind and heart at peace 
and a deep inner stillness such as one might find 
through prayer in some cloistered monastery. 


Later on the thought also occurred to him that there were 
others caught in the hectic pace of our humming city who 
would want to stop at any time during the day or night and 
turn to God. So the “Dial-A-Prayer” program was born in 
1956. At any time one can dial ClIrcle 6-4200 and hear a brief 
meditation and prayer from Dr. Bonnell, Mr. Nesbitt or Philip 
Rodgers Magee, assistant minister since 1956. Though the mes- 
sage is recorded, the hearer feels that the minister is giving him 
and him alone a personal talk. Many have written that this little 
message has started them on their own meditations; others, 
tempted by some great sin or crushed with some anxiety, have 
here found the “peace which passeth all understanding.” 

The home church grew in membership so rapidly that in 1942 
it was thought urgent to have an associate minister as well as an 
assistant minister. Ralph Beryl Nesbitt, who had come to Fifth 
Avenue as assistant in 1939, filled this position for the last sixteen 
years. During this century the Church has always had an assistant 
minister, but only once before—and then for a short time—an 
associate minister. Dr. Bonnell casually refers to the “team of 
Bonnell and Nesbitt,” and it is a team, for the earnest dedication 
and quiet friendliness of Mr. Nesbitt ably supplement the leader- 
ship of Dr. Bonnell. 

Born in Tunnelton, Pa., on December 12, 1890, Mr. Nesbitt is 
another in the long line of our ministers trained at Princeton. He 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and was graduated from the 
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college in 1914 and the seminary in 1919. He went on later to 
obtain a Master’s degree from Columbia University and came to 
Fifth Avenue from the Central Presbyterian Church of Summit, 
N. J. Mr. Nesbitt’s academic training stood him in good stead, for 
perhaps his most significant contribution to the life of the Church 
has been his communicant classes. 

So many people were attracted to the Church that it was im- 
portant that those who wished to join should know the respon- 
sibilities and challenge of church membership. Mr. Nesbitt gives 
a course in eight sessions four times a year, each time to prepare 
a new class for their first communion at one of the four stated 
times a year. He uses not only the pamphlets which have been 
prepared by other ministers and organizations of the national 
Church but also several instructional booklets of his own compo- 
sition. His expositions of the faith and life of the Church are 
characterized by an incisive clarity and a welcoming fervor. 

Closely associated with Mr. Nesbitt’s communicant classes is 
his interest in the growth of membership in the Church. He 1s 
rightly proud of the fact that for 11 years, that is, from 1943 to 
1953, the Fifth Avenue Church received each year more members 
into its fold than any other church in the Presbytery of New 
York. With characteristic fairness, he does point out that many 
came to Fifth Avenue from St. Nicholas’s Dutch Reformed Church 
in 1947, when that congregation was scattered to other nearby 
churches. On the other hand, we were toppled from our eminence 
- In 1954 by another such church consolidation. 

The importance of this work to the Fifth Avenue Church can 
hardly be overestimated because of the unavoidably rapid turn- 
over in any urban church’s membership. Annually, the congre- 
gation loses many families to suburban churches and it cannot 
count on receiving into membership the graduates of a large 
church school, mainly because it is not situated in a family resi- 
dential area. 

Three important programs, coordinated by Mr. Nesbitt, have 
been developed in the last ten years to meet some of the special 
problems of our church membership. The first was the Visitation 
Program begun in 1950. In a church the size of the Fifth Avenue 
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Church it has long been impossible for the minister or ministers 
to visit even a portion of the congregation during the course 
of any one year. While the sick, the shut-ins, and those in special 
need do receive visits from the ministers, the great majority of 
the congregation are visited by members of the Visitation Com- 
mittee, some 125 church members who call on from ro to 20 
other members several times a year. Mr. Nesbitt has tried by care- 
ful instruction to make these visits by laymen as full of spiritual 
value as possible. 

The Outreach Program, which is mainly an effort by laymen, 
has a more evangelistic intent. Members of the Outreach Com- 
mittee call on residents of the area near the Church, inquire of 
their church affiliation, and let them know about the program at 
Fifth Avenue. The third program is the Plan of Sponsors, under 
which each new church member is assigned a sponsor. ‘The sponsor 
gets to know the new member, and during the course of the first 
year introduces him to whatever activities of the Church may 
interest him. The plan is especially valuable to newcomers to the 
city. As many know, New York can seem to be a pretty un- 
friendly place to a newcomer. 

Quite a few Britons, when they came to New York, have 
joined the Fifth Avenue Church, because of the close ties between 
our Church and the United Kingdom ever since the days of 
Dr. Hall. At no time were these ties more important than at the 
beginning of the Second World War, when Britain was standing 
alone against the Nazi attacks. 

Dr. Bonnell, even though he was soon to become an American 
citizen, felt deeply the travail of his homeland. In the spring of 
1941, he was sent as a fraternal delegate from the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in Edinburgh. He was also asked to represent the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America on his “good 
will” mission. At first the Session tried to dissuade him from this 
dangerous trip, knowing the grave dangers involved, but Dr. 
Bonnell insisted, feeling that it was his duty to bring the comfort 
and encouragement of American Protestantism to the beleaguered 
British. He went. The experiences of his trip and the quiet heroism 
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of the British are recorded in his little book, “Britons Under 
Fire,” published in 1941. 

When the United States went to war, Dr. Bonnell’s activities 
increased. He travelled often up and down the Atlantic Coast 
visiting the large training camps and speaking to the soldiers 
and chaplains. Having seen a good deal of military service him- 
self, he knew how to talk to soldiers and often gave experienced 
advice to the chaplains. Sermons which he preached at the time 
gave comfort and courage to many as they went overseas to face 
the trials of combat. From all sides letters of appreciation and 
thanks were sent to him at the Church. 

The Church’s contribution to national life during the war was 
by no means limited to the guidance and inspiration of the divine 
services. During that early period of the conflict when Britain 
was standing alone, the Work Room of The Woman’s Associa- 
tion was renamed the “War Relief Workroom,” and under the 
leadership of Mrs. Alexander Fraser and Mrs. James Hall, en- 
tered upon busy years of valuable service. The report of the 
activities for 1942 shows that 2030 surgical dressings were made 
by the Bandage Department and sent to the American Red Cross 
and British War Relief. The Sewing Department and the Knit- 
ting Department, supplied with wool from the William Boyce 
Thompson Foundation, turned out hundreds of little garments 
for British children uprooted by the war. 

With the beginning of 1943 and the greater involvement of 
- the American forces, the Workroom turned most of its efforts 
to the supplying of American servicemen. The Red Cross sent 
out a call for 8,000,000 surgical dressings to be made by March 15 
—this in the wake of the bloody battles of Stalingrad and EI Ala- 
mein which marked the turning of the tide. The Workroom’s 
quota was 7400 and by keeping it open every day from Monday 
through Friday, the ladies of the Church met the challenge. The 
monthly quota was filled in three weeks. After that the Work- 
room was able to maintain a monthly output of 6000 dressings— 
an honorable and little publicized record of patient service. 

New York had become at this time a major port of embarkation 
for American troops and also for those of the British Common- 
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wealth services. Dr. Bonnell saw the opportunity for a wider 
ministry among service people and called a meeting on October 28, 
1942, out of which grew the Military and Naval Services Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mrs. Herbert W. Wolff. 

The committee prepared greeting cards which were given 
to men and women in uniform as they entered the Church for 
the Sunday morning services. They were invited to gather in 
the back of the Church after the services and proceed to a nearby 
hotel for dinner with the young people of the Church. The group 
would number from 70 to 150, but at the great holidays of Christ- 
mas, New Year’s Day and Easter, there were more than 300 
guests. A total attendance at these dinners was estimated at more 
than 10,000. Most were Americans, but also all the British Com- 
monwealth countries were represented. Mrs. Wolff was not 
content to entertain just those who happened to attend services 
but got in touch with many servicemen’s organizations in the 
city. The spirit of Christian fellowship was so strong that Mrs. 
David G. Ashton, who was very active in the group, reminisced: 
“We'd have taken the enemy boys, if we could have got them.” 

At the hotel the secretary of the committee, Miss Mary Malcolm, 
had organized a group of junior hostesses from the Young Peo- 
ple’s Association to make the visitors welcome. Dr. and Mrs. 
Bonnell and Mr. and Mrs. Nesbitt nearly always came to dinner 
during the winter and the ministers gave a few words of wel- 
come. During the summertime such supply ministers as Dr. Peter 
Marshall contributed enthusiastically to the program. 

At the end of the dinner and the entertainment, Mrs. Wolff 
closed the occasion with this benediction: 


“Wherever you go 
Whatever you do 
May God’s love and peace 
Abide with you.” 


The greeting card given to the servicemen also asked if they 
would like a letter written home, and thousands accepted this 
invitation. During the week, Mrs. Wolff, assisted by other ladies 
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of the Church, would write 50 and more personal letters in long- 
hand to parents and wives at home. And many were the answers 
from grateful families all over the world. Here is one from a 
mother: “Thank you for your kind letter telling me that my son 
Edward had visited The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. I 
am grateful beyond words for your gracious interest in him and 
all the service boys who come to you. This terrible war seems to 
have made all Americans friendly neighbors.” And from an 
English mother: “In these anxious times we at home are so 
grateful to so many kind folk who show kindness to our boys 
when they are far from home....” 

Pictures too were sent home in the letters, for Dr. Orrin Sage 
Wightman made photographic portraits of any who wished it 
done, at his home after the dinner. 

The servicemen themselves were not slow in writing their 
thanks, as for example a U. S. merchant seaman who wrote: 
“Now I am many miles from New York and have not seen land 
for some time. As I sit on deck I often think how wonderful it 
was of you folks to do this for the boys and girls in service.... 
That day will always stand out as one of the swellest days I 
spent in New York, especially when it was my last day ashore. 
The church service was very fine and meant a great deal to me.” 

Nor was official commendation lacking—from the military and 
naval organizations of several nations as well as impressive letters 
from the Prime Ministers of Canada and of Australia. These 
_ many letters and the complete collection of several thousand 
filled-out greeting cards are to be found in the church house, 
in a handsome Chinese cabinet donated by Mrs. Wolff. 

At the Congregational Dinner on November 14, 1945, Dr. 
Bonnell summed up the completed work of the committee and 
presented a beautifully engrossed memorial to Mrs. Wolff. 

At mention of the Annual Congregational Dinner, most cur- 
rent members of the congregation would assume that such 
dinners had always taken place, but this is not the case. They 
were introduced in 1939 at the initiative of Dr. Bonnell and have 
taken place every year since then. Held during November in 
some large nearby hotel, the dinners are not only pleasant social 
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occasions with very large attendance but also occasions on which 
official congregational business is transacted and new goals set 
for the coming year. They are symbols of the active interest 
taken by the members of the congregation in the entire work 
of the Church. 

When asked what one development most characterized his 
pastorate, Dr. Bonnell replied with great modesty: “The great 
increase of layman participation in the affairs of the Church.” 
We have already seen how laymen have participated in the 
work of visitation and evangelistic outreach and how important 
decisions are made at the congregational dinners. These were 
new developments. 

During this pastorate, older organizations of the congregation 
have also developed more vigorous programs described else- 
where: The Men’s Club, currently under the presidency of Elder 
Paul R. Lewis; The Woman’s Association led by Mrs. David 
G. Ashton; the Church School supervised by Mr. Lewis; the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Dunbar A. Eberts; the Young People’s Association with 
Roger Pugsley as president; the Fifth Avenue Fellowship led 
by Otto Knecht, the Committee on Employment Counseling 
under the chairmanship of James G. Ketcham; and the West- 
minster Fellowship led by Miss Priscilla Jewett. Prayer groups, 
which have always been a part of the religious life at Fifth Ave- 
nue, have grown in size and number of meetings, and every 
year week-end retreats are organized by the different clubs. 

In addition to the burgeoning life of the traditional congrega- 
tional organizations, several great strides were taken in the char- 
acter of laymen’s participation in the life of the Church, which 
have been almost revolutionary in their effect. It would be hard 
to overestimate the importance of these developments. Before 
the pastorate of Dr. Bonnell, the membership, benevolences and 
whole activity of the Church tended to oscillate violently with 
the character of the leadership from the pulpit. Periods between 
pastorates were always marked by a decline in church life. While 
it has always been and is still of central importance to have vig- 
orous preaching and strong spiritual guidance from the minister, 
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the thriving institutional life represented by the great degree of 
current layman participation will provide a continuity over 
transitional periods. 

The broadening of interest in the government of the Church 
is one of the most significant aspects of layman participation. 
Prior to the pastorate of Dr. Bonnell, the Board of Trustees con- 
sisted of a small group of devoted leaders. In the old days, the 
same few men were elected and re-elected, theoretically by the 
congregation but actually by a small minority which took interest 
in such matters. While the legal structure of the Board has re- 
mained unchanged, as it was set up under the New York 
State Law of 1801, its composition and function have radically 
changed. Dr. Bonnell encouraged a wider interest on the part 
of the congregation and new names have repeatedly appeared 
among the trustees, so that more and more leaders in the con- 
gregation have taken an active part in its financial government. 

Furthermore, the Board of Trustees used to handle all finan- 
cial matters without reporting to the congregation. In 1939 Dr. 
Bonnell democratized this whole process by instituting the An- 
nual Budget. A large committee composed of trustees, elders, 
deacons and others recommends in advance the allocation of 
moneys in the budget and sets goals of congregational contri- 
butions through pledge cards. This budget is presented to the 
congregation for approval at the annual dinner. Thus a far 
greater number of people have become interested in the financial 
- decisions of the Church. Funds for benevolences and other pur- 
poses have been increasingly handled by the Session, so that the 
work of the Treasurer, an office created in 1879, has considerably 
expanded in recent years. In fact, the devolving of additional 
duties upon the Session from the Board of Trustees, in conformity 
with usual Presbyterian practice, has reached such an extent 
that the size of the Session has been increased to 30 members. The 
number of trustees is nine. 

A similar broadening of interest has taken place in the work of 
the Session and of the Board of Deacons through the introduction 
of the rotation system. This system was introduced for the dea- 
cons in 1945 and for the elders in 1952. It means simply that an 
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individual cannot be re-elected to serve more than two three- 
year terms until two years have passed. In actual practice, deacons 
are not re-elected at all. So the number of men who have served 
as deacons and elders has increased considerably in recent years, 
providing a much larger body of active leaders. Shortly after 
the rotation system was adopted at Fifth Avenue, it was made 
compulsory for the whole denomination by the General As- 
sembly, whereas it had been optional. 

In order that the experience and interest of former elders 
might not be lost to the congregation, provision was made for an 
advisory council consisting of all former and presently serving 
elders, a body existing only in our Church. 

No more dramatic evidence of the increased layman interest 
in the work of the Church can be found than in the publication 
of “The Fifth Avenue Voice.” Established in December, 1942, 
“The Voice” has been published monthly, October through 
May. Elder Sherman J. McNally of The Associated Press has 
been its Editorial Assistant for the entire period, and the publica- 
tion board has been under the general supervision, first of Mr. 
Nesbitt and then of the assistant ministers, L. Humphrey Walz, 
Joseph Courtright Hedges, and Philip Rodgers Magee. “The 
Voice” fulfills several important functions. A sermon by Dr. 
Bonnell is included in each issue, and the circulation of the paper 
is so wide (over 3000) that many who might not have heard 
the sermon are given the opportunity to read it. The publication 
is an invaluable aid as an organizational tool and presents a full 
record of church activity for the historian. 

The whole congregation has participated with friendly gener- 
osity in the different fund drives. Dr. Bonnell has said repeatedly 
that never has he asked the congregation for anything and been 
disappointed, so strong was its Christian spirit. 

One of the most outstanding of these drives was the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary Improvement Program, held in 1950 on the 
anniversary of the building of the present Church. The physical 
condition of the edifice had been for some time a cause of con- 
cern to the trustees and the Session, as the exterior brownstone 
had been weathering away. Even before 1950, some of the stones 
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had to be removed, others repaired, and much ornamental stone 
work had been taken off to eliminate the danger of its falling on 
passers-by. At the suggestion of Trustee John I. Downey, a firm 
of architects examined the building. They reported that it was 
and would remain in excellent condition for a long time, and 
suggested an extensive remodelling: a new copper roof in the 
place of the original heavy slate roof, a complete rewiring and 
refixturing of the sanctuary, a repainting of the sanctuary and 
vestibule, and the laying of new carpets. The estimated cost was 
$100,000. At a joint meeting on March 9, the trustees and Session 
decided to raise the money to do the work, and a committee was 
set up under Trustee Henry R. Sutphen, the builder of the famous 
P.T. boats during the war, who had been most active in Church 
work for more than twenty years. The committee organized 
teams which visited all the members of the congregation between 
April 16 and May 9, using the same techniques as had been de- 
veloped for the subscription to the church house. The fund 
was oversubscribed and all the work done. 

Other physical changes have occurred during this pastorate, 
reflecting an increasing use of symbolism characteristic of modern 
Presbyterianism. When Dr. Bonnell arrived, the small side chapel 
in the Chapel was used chiefly as a storage place for chairs. At 
his suggestion, the small altar with its simple cross and its cande- 
labra was installed so that this little chapel became a charming and 
holy place to hold smaller meetings, weddings and other gather- 
ings. A baptismal font was added later. Furthermore, the lectern 
in the pulpit of the sanctuary was decorated with a beautiful em- 
broidered hanging, bearing a Celtic cross design sent to the 
Church from Scotland by Dr. Kelman. 

During this pastorate, the Church again has acquired a manse. 
The history of our manses contains some interesting develop- 
ments. As we have seen, Dr. Hall’s manse was at 3 West 56th 
Street, but in 1886 he suggested buying the lot at 712 Fifth 
Avenue, just north of the Church, mainly in order to protect it 
from being crowded by large neighboring buildings. So the lot 
was bought and the house built. Dr. Hall lived in it until his 
death, but after that time the building was rented and our 
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ministers provided with rented apartments. Recently, the Board 
of Trustees purchased a cooperative apartment for Dr. Bonnell 
and his family. Dr. Hall’s old manse was finally sold just this 
year—the sale price being five times the cost of the lot and build- 
ing in 1886. 

Parallel to the increasing use of symbols has been the growing 
attention in all reformed churches to the high points ‘of the 
Christian year. Ever since 1947, it has been necessary to hold 
two morning services on Easter Sunday, in addition to the early 
Communion Service, and although more than 5000 are estimated 
to have attended these services, many more have had to be 
turned away. Lent, which passed almost unnoticed 30 years ago, 
has also received increasing attention. During the ’4os, the Rev. 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale of the Marble Collegiate Church and 
Dr. Bonnell led joint evangelical meetings during Lent in various 
mid-town auditoriums. Then in 1948 began the Lenten School of 
Religion, which has attracted larger and larger attendance every 
year. The program is under the direction of a strong lay com- 
mittee of six men and six women, elected for a term of three 
years. It consists of eight Wednesday evening sessions. Begin- 
ning this year, each session was opened by a convocation in the 
sanctuary with an address on a timely religious or moral subject 
by a prominent visitor. Such distinguished men as Dr. Edward 
L. R. Elson of the National Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dean James A. Pike of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, President Buell G. Gallagher of City College, and Pro- 
fessor George A. Buttrick of Harvard have spoken this year. 
After the convocation the congregation disbands to attend several 
different classes on such subjects as New Testament studies, 
church music, missionary activities or church history. 

Many people from other Presbyterian churches have come to 
the Lenten School, an indication of the closer relations which 
our Church has had with the Presbytery of New York. Before 
Dr. Bonnell’s pastorate, relations with the Presbytery were ten- 
uous, and the Church was actually run in some ways on Congre- 
gational lines. Not only were ministers often called from outside 
the Presbytery, but some, notably Dr. Jowett and Dr. Howard, 
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were not even Presbyterians. By contrast, the increasing power 
of the Session in recent years is in conformity with standard 
Presbyterian practice. 

Even more important has been the role of the Church in the 
affairs of the Presbytery. Annual assemblies are often held in 
our Church, and in 1952 the General Assembly of the entire 
denomination was held here. This had happened only once 
before (1902) and was an occasion on which many laymen, as 
well as the entire professional staff of the Church, took an active 
part in making suitable arrangements for the commissioners. 
Laymen from our Church have had important positions in the 
New York Presbytery; Elder Van M. Logan was the first layman 
ever elected Moderator, Elder Paul Moser and Deacon Archibald 
F. Pieper have long been leaders in the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. 

Fifth Avenue has contributed to the Presbytery not only of 
its men but also of its money. In 1957 our own Endowment Pro- 
gram was suspended for one year to make way for the Presby- 
terian Progress Fund. This fund was established primarily to 
provide for new churches in the rapidly growing areas of New 
York City, and Dr. Bonnell felt strongly that our Church should 
contribute to such an evangelical cause. The response of the 
congregation was magnificent. After the by now usual visiting 
of all church members, it was found that our contribution, in- 
cluding the gift of the John Hall Mission which had been closed 
in 1946, substantially surpassed that of any other church in the 
Presbytery, aggregating at the present time $360,000. 

Let it not be thought that our closer cooperation with the de- 
nomination connoted a narrow point of view, for under Dr. 
Bonnell the Church has never lost its broad ecumenical outlook. 
Joint services have been held with our Episcopal neighbor, St. 
Thomas, and our Church took a leading role in inviting the Billy 
Graham Crusade to New York in the spring of 1957. Not only 
did Dr. Bonnell earnestly pray for the success of the Crusade 
from the Fifth Avenue pulpit, but also many of our church 
members went over, night after night, to Madison Square Garden 
to sing in the choir or to serve as ushers and interviewers. A 
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strong outgoing evangelism, worthy of Dr. Alexander or Dr. Hall, 
is still a prominent feature at Fifth Avenue. 

The rsoth Anniversary Year—1958—has been a full one. It was 
the occasion of the Million Dollar Endowment Funds Program. 
Under the chairmanship of the President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, John I. Downey, assisted by Trustee Frederick H. Ecker, 
the Visitation Committee was led by Trustee Gustav S. Eyssell, 
and the goal was to raise the endowment of the Church by one 
million dollars. Dr. Bonnell pointed out that although our church 
members pledge large sums each year and although our plate 
collections, mostly from visitors, totalled annually in recent 
years over $39,000 (perhaps the largest plate collections of any 
American Presbyterian church), yet these contributions met 
only a small part of the annual budget. Dr. Bonnell warned that 
of the 13 Protestant churches which had stood on Fifth Avenue 
below Central Park in 1goo, only five are left. Many of the others 
had been forced to close because of financial difficulties and 
lack of endowment. As usual, the congregation responded nobly 
to the appeal and $1,070,000 was pledged in cash and bequests. 

The Annual Congregational Dinner of 1958 commemorated 
the rsoth Anniversary. The outstanding Scottish minister, Dr. 
George M. Docherty of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D.C., was the guest speaker as well as 
visiting minister at both services on the preceding Sunday. Dr. 
Bonnell’s message had a thrilling reception from the congrega- 
tion, for, as in 1935 when he entered upon his pastorate here, he 
did not look back upon this glorious history but forward to 
greater days to come. 
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A History of Our Church’s Music 


By Rosert S. Baker, D.S.M. 


It has been difficult to write a really accurate or comprehensive 
history of the music of The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
Apparently the early fathers of our Church were typical Presby- 
terians of their time, regarding music as a suspicious and siren 
art, to be introduced into worship gingerly, cautiously, and 
with a strong restraining leash. Thus the Calvinist tradition of 
unaccompanied psalm singing continued to make itself strongly 
felt in the early American churches of Presbyterianism, and the 
history of the musical practices of our own Church is a rather 
accurate reflection of the gradual melting of the prejudice 
toward music in worship which has taken place in the American 
Presbyterian churches. Today, the greatest in sacred musical art 
is welcomed and sought, not only in our own congregation, but 
in Presbyterian churches throughout the land. 

One of the earliest known facts about our Church’s musical 
life is also one of the most interesting. In 1853 the Trustees’ 
Committee on Church Music was authorized to engage Lowell 
Mason as “Leader of the Church Music.” Dr. Mason’s name is 
one of the most illustrious in the history of American music. He 
is known as “the father of public school musical instruction in 
the United States”; he was an eminently successful composer of 
hymn-tunes, many of which are among the best-loved in our 
worship today (it is highly possible that he wrote “Nearer, My 
God, To Thee” during his tenure with us); in 1832 he founded 
the Boston Academy of Music; his choir at Dr. Lyman Beecher’s 
Bowdoin Street Church in Boston was one of the most famous 
in the country; and the degree of Doctor of Music, conferred on 
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him by New York University, was the first ever given in 
America. 

Dr. Mason’s period of activity in New York City was after 
1850, during which time he was both Director of Music at Union 
Theological Seminary and at The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. The impact of this distinguished and dynamic musician 
upon the conservative Fifth Avenue Church congregation was 
soon felt, and for the first time we encounter some actual facts 
about our Church’s musical worship. 

This, of course, was the time when worship was being con- 
ducted in the new edifice at Fifth Avenue and roth Street, 
after the celebrated difference of opinion between Dr. James 
Alexander and the elders as to the proper location of the Church. 
On November 11, 1852, the Session resolved that the use of the 
present book of Psalms and Hymns be discontinued, and that 
the Selection of Hymns prepared by the General Assembly, in 
connection with Isaac Watts’ Version of the Psalms, be intro- 
duced in its stead. Thus Lowell Mason’s great concern for the 
raising of standards in congregational hymn singing is seen at 
work from the very start of his association with the Church. Not 
only was he a member of the Church, but he also enjoyed the 
enthusiastic support of Dr. Alexander. 

Dr. Mason served without pay, but it is interesting to note that 
in 1855 the Trustees engaged, at $800 per annum, his son, Wil- 
liam Mason, to act as organist. This is the first record we have 
of an organist in the church, and Mr. Mason’s engagement as 
organist undoubtedly sprang from a petition to the Trustees 
asking permission to place an organ in the church, which was 
received on March 16, 1853. (Dr. Mason’s hand at work again!) 
On April 30 this was referred to the Music Committee, who 
rented an organ from September 1, 1853 until July 15, 1855. 
(This was probably a reed organ of the foot-pedal-pumping 
variety.) On March 15, 1855, they were authorized to contract 
for a new organ at a Cost not to exceed $4,000, and on March 21, 
to place the organ behind the pulpit. This required building a 
new pulpit and altering some pews, which cost $2,800 more; 
these being alterations to a new structure, and departures in 
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previous practice at that, there was undoubtedly considerable 
discussion! (Yet, one contrasts this with the attitude of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, whose Session reluctantly and 
with misgivings permitted the choirmaster, then the mayor of 
Brooklyn, to place an organ in the church at his own expense for 
the period of one year, with the understanding that if after that 
period they considered it unacceptable, he would have it re- 
moved! It is a happy musical note that after the year was com- 
pleted, the Brooklynites not only allowed the organ to stay, but 
also reimbursed the good Mayor for its expense!) The first 


organ at Fifth Avenue was built by the Jardine Company, one 


of the finest builders of the time, and parts of it have been re- 
tained in the present instrument, and will also be used in the new 
one to which we look forward. 

From this period also comes a bright note in our Church’s 
hymnic history. Almost every English-speaking congregation in 
America has in its hymnal the well-loved “Passion Chorale,” the 
music harmonized by J. S. Bach, the melody by Hans Leo Hassler, 
with many different settings occurring throughout the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion.” The text is ascribed to Bernard of Clairvaux, in 
the twelfth century, and was translated into the German by the 
Rev. Paul Gerhardt in 1656. The English version, “O Sacred 
Head, Now Wounded,” was the work of our brilliant Dr. Alex- 
ander, whose translation of such beauty and insight was made 
in 1830. 

We are not quite sure whether Dr. Mason succeeded in estab- 
lishing a tradition of choral singing in the church; if so, it ap- 
parently did not take strong roots, for the music continued for 
many years to be that of simple hymn singing led by a pre- 
centor, or soloist, who “lined out” the hymn, phrase by phrase, 
with the congregation responding. At one period there seem to 
have been seven men who acted together as precentors. They 
were placed in different parts of the large edifice so that the 
sound of their voices should reach the whole congregation. One 
member of the congregation recalls that they were dressed in 
black robes, and were referred to by some of the less reverent 
as the “Seven Black Crows”! 
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When the present edifice was erected in all probability the 
new organ, built by the Odell Company, was installed, although 
there are no records available. At any rate a large photograph of 
the church interior, labeled “Dr. Hall’s Church, 1888,” shows an 
imposing organ-case behind and above the pulpit, in about the 
same position as the present one, but quite different in design. 
The organist sat considerably higher, in full view of the con- 
gregation, and a study of the controls visible in the photograph 
shows it to have been an instrument of major proportions. Light 
shone down upon the pipes of the case from a skylight directly 
above the organ. 

The choir loft, directly behind the pulpit, was large enough 
for only four singers, and congregational pews extended com- 
pletely around to the front, so that worshippers sat above and 
behind the minister, in the places now occupied by the choir. 
These were the days of the “solo quartet,” and our Church was 
apparently one of the leading exponents in New York City of 
this form of church music, which could occasionally reach great 
heights, but all too often descended into a sort of sweet senti- 
mentality totally unsuited for worship; worse yet, singers often 
displayed personal showmanship and exhibitionism in the poorest 
of taste. These were the days when the gentlemen of the quartet 
wore morning coats, choker collars, and striped trousers, and the 
ladies donned long white gloves and hats of extremely varying 
descriptions! One notes with a bit of humor that the great tenor 
Richard Crooks, who sang as soloist during the 1920’s, was listed 
in the bulletin on his first appearance as “Alex Crooks,” on the 
second Sunday as “A. Richard Crooks,” and from the third Sun- 
day onward as “Richard Crooks.” Mr. Crooks’ singing was one of 
the glories of our Church’s musical worship during his tenure, 
but this revealing sidelight shows that the tradition died hard! 

Among the organists who served during this period one en- 
counters the name of John White, one of the brilliant performers 
of his time who also served with great distinction at Trinity 
Church. In 1900 Frank L. Sealy came, to serve for eighteen years. 
Mr. Sealy was one of the founders of The American Guild of 
Organists, and a leader in church musical affairs. It is interesting 
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to note that after his retirement he lived in Scarsdale, only two or 
three doors from the Hitchcock Memorial Church; upon his 
death his widow invited the young organist who played there to 
look through Mr. Sealy’s library, taking for his own any music 
which he desired. Little did Mrs. Sealy or that young man know 
that he was one day to become a successor to Mr. Sealy, for his 
name was Robert Baker, who today serves as Church organist. 
Thus music from the Sealy library once more serves upon the 
music rack of our Church. 

With assistance from Dr. Jowett, Mr. Sealy compiled the 
hymnal, “Common Praise,” which our Church used for many 
years. It was during his time also that the present organ was in- 
stalled, the contract having been given in 1913 to Ernest M. 
Skinner, then the leading builder. The agreement called for the 
large instrument for the sanctuary, and a smaller one for the lecture 
room, the two of them to cost $30,000, plus $7,500 “extra car- 
penter work.” This latter sum undoubtedly refers to the erection 
of the new and handsome display case, a replica of that surround- 
ing the famous instrument in St. Bartholomew’s, Armley, in 
Leeds, which is considered one of the finest cases in the British 
Isles. Perhaps for this reason it seems more truly at home in its 
surroundings than the former case visible in the photograph of 
1888, even though the earlier one was a product of the same 
period as the church itself. With the new case came a new choir- 
loft above the pulpit—still large enough for only a quartet—and 
the pulpit itself was considerably altered in appearance. A gift 
from Mr. and Mrs. James M. Schmelzel added the chimes to the 
organ as a memorial to their younger son, James. 

The Skinner organ was considered an outstanding instrument, 
and a series of organ recitals on Thursday afternoons marked its 
inaugural, with such distinguished men as T. Tertius Noble, 
David McK. Williams and Lynwood Farnam taking part. Dr. 
Jowett, in the printed program for the occasion, said in part: 
“The organ is not the servant of an idle hour. It is not the costly 
minister of merely aesthetic entertainment. It is not a mere 
sideshow, occupying an unconsecrated corner outside the holy 
place. The organ is one of the gifts of grace, appointed to minister 
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to them who are the heirs of salvation, and to woo them into 
restful inspiration of the secret place of God. For all music, vocal 
and instrumental, is one of God’s most exquisite and most delicate 
gifts to the children of men.” 

Dr. Jowett goes on to quote Martin Luther: “Next to theology, 
I give to music the highest place of honor.” ‘Then he says: “Next 
to theology, next to the very evangel of grace, next to the 
Gospel itself, Martin Luther ranked music as a holy means of 
human renewal and redemption. It is in that exalted sphere that 
I wish to regard the possibilities of music in public worship, and 
in that lofty consideration the organ becomes the companion- 
minister of the Gospel for purifying and enlarging the souls of 
the family of God.” 

What a challenge to a church musician in these words of 
Dr. Jowett! And what a change from the earlier days of our 
congregation, with the suspicious and often hostile attitude 
toward this greatest of the arts! 

One wishes that from these penetrating words there could 
be recorded continual progress in the musical life of our Church, 
but alas, there was soon to come one of the darkest incidents! In 
1918 Mr. Sealy retired after eighteen years as organist, and the 
church engaged Lynwood Farnam, who came from Emanuel 
Church in Boston, having already acquired a formidable reputa- 
tion as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, organists of his 
day. He was also one of the finest teachers, and many of our 
leading organists are proud to number themselves as his pupils, 
including Dr. Hugh Porter, formerly organist at St. Nicholas’ 
Church, who is remembered with such affection by the former 
members of that church. 

Mr. Farnam was a man of the highest and most uncompromis- 
ing taste in music, and apparently there ensued quite a pitched 
battle between this dedicated but unyielding man and a congre- 
gation who found his tastes too severe for their worship needs. 
Much of what is known about this struggle comes to us second- 
hand, for the bulletins show nothing at all concerning the music. 
The names of the singers and organist did not appear, and often 
the anthems themselves were not programmed, much less the 
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printed texts which were to be sung, which constitute so in- 
valuable aid to musical worship. Mr. Farnam tried, among other 
things, to establish an appreciation of the finest in organ music 
by playing elaborate preludial recitals for the Sunday afternoon 
vespers, but apparently the congregation found them pretty stern 
fare, and the only notice we find of them is an occasional com- 
ment in the bulletin: “Before the vesper service, an organ recital 
will be rendered.” (No note of appreciation to Mr. Farnam; not 
even a listing of the program, or his name! One thinks of the 
occasion in England when that greatest, and crustiest, of English 
organists, William T. Best, was scheduled to play during a great 
occasion in Queen’s Hall, and the chairman announced: “At this 
point, the organ will play.” Whereupon Mr. Best stepped down 
from the console, and said, “Very well, let us all watch it do so!”) 

Whatever the actual facts, we find the matter culminating in a 
Session minute, April 20, 1920: “Farnam has accepted a position 
as organist in the Episcopal Church of the Holy Communion— 
salary continued to June 18th @ $3,000 per year.” The Church 
of the Holy Communion was a much smaller position, but Mr. 
Farnam apparently found a more receptive congregation, and 
his series of recitals of the complete organ works of Bach was 
considered the outstanding achievement of its day, albeit perhaps 
rather stiff going for the average church-goer. 

So far as our own Church is concerned, the relationship was 
an unhappy one, and it was fortunate that there should appear 
on the scene at this time Harry Gilbert. This gifted musician was 
a fine organist, a brilliant accompanist and vocal coach, and an 
excellent composer; but more—his warm and gracious personality, 
and his broad approach to the art of the Church’s music, were 
the ideal “balm in Gilead” for its wounded soul. 

Under Mr. Gilbert’s careful and patient guidance, we see the 
Church moving on toward the worship of God in music in the 
pattern which we know today. And appreciation was not long 
in coming. We note, for instance, that the Church bulletin began 
to list the names of the singers and the organist; and appearing 
there are many of the greatest singers of their day, including the 
aforementioned Richard Crooks, the contralto Nevada van der 
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Veer, and the basso Fred Patton; later were to come Henry 
Clancy and Wellington Ezekiel. Anthem texts were included as 
part of the order of worship. 


Perhaps the single most important step forward during Mr. 


Gilbert’s term as organist occurred on October 3, 1926, when the 
Church replaced the solo quartet, or perhaps it is more accurate 
to say augmented it, so that there was a choral ensemble of twelve 
voices—not yet a choir!—but certainly the first real step toward 
the building of a real choral tradition. The pews behind the pulpit 
were removed, the organ console was lowered, and the space for 
singers was enlarged, several makeshift expedients having been 
tried in an attempt to create a choir loft where there had been 
none! No matter—the important thing, of course, was that the 
Church now had the beginnings of a choir, and not just the 
“solo quartet.” During the 1940’s the choral group was gradually 
enlarged to 24 voices. 

Mr. Gilbert served for thirty-three years, and retired in June, 
1953, full of honors, and with the affection and gratitude of the 
entire congregation. It is a pleasure to record that as these words 
are written, he is still with us in strength. 

To succeed him the Church invited Robert Baker, the present 
organist, who came from the First Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn. Dr. Baker also serves as organist at Temple Emanu-El, and as 
a faculty member of the School of Sacred Music at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. He has built upon the tradition established by 
Mr. Gilbert, and today the Church rejoices in a choir which is 
acknowledged one of the country’s finest, and is consistently 
spoken of in the most enthusiastic terms by the stream of visitors 
to our services, Sunday by Sunday. Our soloists, including Adele 
Addison, John McCollum, and the splendid quartet of today— 
Betty Ann Busch, Beatrice Krebs, Howard Jarratt and Gene 
Hollmann—not only grace our services with singing of calibre 
and taste, but they also represent us when they appear in oratorio 
and concert appearances throughout the country. 

Dr. Baker gave an international tinge to our influence when he 
played the opening recital, representing the American Guild of 
Organists, at the First International Congress of Organists in 
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London in 1957. His lectures on sacred music have become a 
popular feature of the Lenten School of Religion. The Church 
School Choir has been organized, and occasionally joins the 
regular choir in the morning worship services, signifying the 
establishment of regular musical instruction in the Church School. 
A tradition of singing the great oratorios has been established, 
thus greatly enhancing the worship at the vesper hours. 

And now, in our one hundred and fiftieth year, we find the 
musical tradition of our Church at its strongest, with even finer 
days for the service in the praise of God ahead. A new organ, 
sorely needed, is in the offing, and means are being considered 
to enlarge our musical ministry, that we may serve the throngs 
of people who surround us in the great new office buildings 
during the week; that we may educate our people to constantly 
higher experiences of worship through music; that we may find 
increasing numbers of our congregation participating musically 
in the life of the Church; that we may seek to make tangible con- 
tributions to the hymnody and repertoire of the church; indeed, 
that our music may in some humble way serve as did the music 
at the dedication of Solomon’s temple: 

“Tt came even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were one, 
to make one sound to be heard in praising and thanking the Lord; 
and when they lifted up their voice with the trumpets and 
cymbals and instruments of music, and praised the Lord, saying, 
For He is good; for His mercy endureth forever, that then the 
-house was filled with a cloud, even the House of the Lord, so 
that the priests could not stand to minister by reason of the 
cloud; for the glory of the Lord had filled the House of God.” 


Organists 


A List of Organists who have officiated in The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church from the date of the roth Street and Fifth 
Avenue edifice to the present time: 


1855 William Mason 
1866  Segismund Lasar 
1871 John Pound 

1876 William Scharfenbergh 
1879 John White 

1881 W. H. Dayas 
1885 A. R. Parsons 
1894 W.S. Wheeler 
1897 C. L. Harrington 
1900 ~— Frank L. Sealy 
1918 Lynwood Farnam 
1920 ~Hfarry Gilbert 
1953 Robert S. Baker 


Observance of the Sesqui-Centennial 
of Our Church 


The spring of 1958, the sesqui-centennial year of our congre- 
gation, brought to a successful conclusion a project planned as a 
significant part of the celebration. This was the 150th Anniversary 
Endowment Funds Program, with a goal of $1,000,000 in gifts, 
pledges and bequests to the Church, to which reference is also 
made in the historical sketch in this volume. 

At the final meeting of the campaign on May 16 the com- 
mittee in charge was able to announce that the goal had been 
substantially exceeded, the total as of that date standing at 
$1,026,000. Thereafter the rolls remained open for the benefit of 
any members not yet listed who wished to have a part in the 
project, as well as those who may join the Church in the future. 

The Endowment Funds committee was headed by John I. 
Downey as chairman and Mrs. Axtell J. Byles as vice chairman. 
Frederick H. Ecker was chairman of the leadership gifts com- 
mittee and Gustav S. Eyssell served as chairman of the committee 
On Visitation and canvass. 

A series of special events in October and November marked 
the formal observance of the sesqui-centennial. At Wednesday 
evening services in the Chapel Mr. Magee spoke on the contribu- 
tions of three noted ministers to the history of our Church: John 
Brodhead Romeyn, John Hall and John Henry Jowett. 

On Sunday, October 26, Dr. George MacPherson Docherty, 
minister of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was guest preacher at both services. His topic in 
the morning was “What Is the Church?” At the vesper service 
he spoke on “Divine Encounter,” based on the Old Testament 
story of Jacob. 
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One of the high points of the celebration was the Congrega- 
tional Dinner at the Plaza Hotel on the evening of October 27, 
when members and adherents crowded the grand ballroom for a 
festive occasion. Dr. Bonnell read a few of the many congratula- 
tory messages received, including one from the Spring Street 
Presbyterian Church, founded in the same decade as our con- 
gregation and still worshipping on the original site. 

Dr. Bonnell paid tribute to the congregation as one which 
always did more than was asked, using as an example the $1,000,- 
ooo Endowment Funds campaign. Our Church is not content 
merely to survive, he said, but is committed to continued service 
and progress, and with such a spirit he looked forward to the 
future with great confidence. 

Dr. Docherty, the speaker of the evening, dwelt in his address 
on three facets of “the rock from which we were hewn.” These 
are education, equality and evangelism, as emphasized by the 
Presbyterian Church from its very beginnings. He stressed the 
equality between clergy and laity (as in the presbyteries and 
our General Assembly) which is fundamental in Presbyterianism, 
and the equality between congregation and congregation. 

Other services arranged as part of the sesqui-centennial ob- 
servance were the two Communion services of November 2 and 
the worship service of November g. At the latter service, which 
missed by one day being the exact anniversary, 150 years later, 
of the installation of Dr. Romeyn, Dr. Bonnell outlined his hopes 
for the future of Fifth Avenue Church. 

In addition an unusual collection of old letters, Bibles, pictures, 
silver and other mementoes of our Church and its history was 
arranged by Francis B. Forbes, and remained on exhibition for 
several weeks in the Church House. 

The rsoth anniversary volume, authorized by the Session, was 
published by a committee headed by Albert P. Mitchell and 
Sherman J. McNally. The historical sketch of our congregation’s 
150 years, containing much material never previously published, 
was written by George T. Peck. 


A A A ne 


An Unfailing Test of a Great Church 


(Anniversary sermon preached by 
Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell on Sunday, November g, 1958) 


Text: “We will go with you: for we have heard that God 
is with you.” 
Zechariah 8:23 


It is inspiring, always, to recall the origin of a great organiza- 
tion whether it be in government, education, or religion. The 
American people look back with justifiable pride to the year 
1607 when the first permanent English settlement was founded 
at Jamestown, Virginia, and another, 13 years later, at Plymouth, 
Mass. These historic events are celebrated annually. 

In the year 1936 the tercentenary of Harvard University at- 
tracted world-wide attention. The college was founded in 1636 
and is the oldest in the United States. This significant anniversary 
was observed with appropriate and impressive ceremonies. Less 
spectacularly, but with no less enthusiasm, we have devoted three 
Sundays to celebrate the beginning of our own Church in 1808. 
Today we look back across 150 years of Divine mercy to this 
event—back 15 decades, 7,800 Sundays—and each of them rich in 
the goodness and blessing of God. 

Life in those far-off days was vastly different from what it is 
today. One year earlier Fulton had successfully sailed the Clare- 
mont up the Hudson River to Albany. There were no steam 
ferries between Manhattan Island and other points but one could 
cross to Brooklyn in a sailboat for a 2¢ fare. The only means of 
transportation by land was on horseback or by stagecoach. The 
mails were carried at not too frequent intervals at a cost of 25¢ 
for a distance of goo miles. Scarcely 90,000 persons were living 
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in New York at this time. There were only 300 Presbyterian 
ministers in the country, contrasted with 15,000 or more now. 
The total number of Presbyterian communicants was only 21,270. 
Today there are nearly 4,000,000. There were four Presbyterian 
churches in New York. Today there are 63 in our Presbytery. 
It took no little courage, therefore, for 26 persons to form the 
nucleus of a new church and congregation on Cedar Street, New 
York. Fortunate indeed was this group to secure the services of 
the Rev. John B. Romeyn. He was ministering at this time in the 
Presbytery of Albany. Dr. Romeyn was only 31 years old when 
he accepted the call. He served until his death at the early age of 
48 years. As the marble tablet in the vestibule of our Church 
proclaims, he died in the 48th year of his age, the 26th year of 
his ministry, the 17th year of his pastoral care of this Church. 

Something of the caliber of the man is revealed in the fact 
that he accepted his first pastorate at the age of 21. Despite per- 
sistent delicate health, he had prodigious energy and a brilliant 
intellect. A study of his portrait reveals a handsome, sensitive, 
spiritual face, a face not unlike that of the great Scottish poet, 
Robert Burns. 

One competent observer who lived in Romeyn’s day de- 
clares that in his prime “he was entitled to be called one of 
the very first preachers of his day.” One of his contemporaries 
has this to say about his preaching: “There was nothing uncertain 
or vacillating in his manner. His opinions were clearly conceived 
and boldly expressed. He seemed to enter with heart and soul, 
mind and strength into whatever he undertook.” As a conse- 
quence of his virile leadership more young men from his con- 
gregation became ministers than from any other church in New 
York. 

Now 15 decades after he was installed as minister of this 
Church, we give fervent thanks to Almighty God for the life 
and ministry of Dr. John B. Romeyn. 

This Church began with one minister and 26 members. Today 
it is served by four ministers and well on to 2,600 members—an 
hundredfold increase. It began with a small group of loyal, con- 
secrated men and women belonging to some of the oldest families 
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in New York City. Today its membership reaches out into all 
areas of Greater New York and its people are associated with 
every segment of business and professional life of our city. 

As we look back over this period of a century and a half, 
what characteristics may we discern that have helped to give 
this Church the unique place it occupies in our denomination? 

First, The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has unfailingly 
emphasized the necessity of an educated ministry. The history of 
the last 150 years reveals that without exception its pastors have 
all been men of trained and disciplined minds. The first minister 
of the congregation, Dr. John B. Romeyn, was a thoroughly 
educated man. Though he graduated at an early age from col- 
lege, he was chairman of a committee appointed by the General 
Assembly to prepare a plan for the founding of a theological 
college. Three years after he was installed as minister of this 
Church, Princeton Seminary came into being. A Dorcas Society 
of the ladies of this Church rendered helpful aid to Princeton 
students. 

With hardly an exception, the ministers of this Church have had 
a relationship with Princeton Seminary. Time will permit only a 
few instances of this. Dr. Purves was a professor at Princeton. 
Dr. Alexander gave two courses at the seminary and also taught 
at Princeton College. Dr. John Hall was chancellor of New York 
University, a director of Union Seminary, and a trustee of Prince- 
ton College. Dr. J. Ross Stevenson was professor at McCormick 
Seminary in Chicago before becoming minister of The Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. From this Church he was called to 
be president of Princeton Seminary. For 20 years I have been priv- 
ileged to be visiting professor at Princeton, teaching a class in the 
Cure of Souls and helping to mold the lives and the outlook of 
some 1,600 young Presbyterian ministers. The standards of edu- 
cation in the Presbyterian Church from the time of John Knox 
onward have been second to none among all the Reformed 
Churches of the world. Seven years of university and seminary 
training is generally required. Whatever may have been the neces- 
sity for an educated ministry in earlier years, today it is im- 
perative. With the universal rise in the level of education in this 
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country, a minister dare not make an allusion to science or his- 
tory or philosophy or any other department of knowledge with- 
out being sure of his facts, for he is almost certain in any larger 
center to have people thoroughly informed in these fields seated 
in the pews before him. This Church must never compromise in 
the matter of an educated ministry. New vistas of knowledge and 
truth are opening constantly before us. Wherefore those who man 
our pulpits must be men of intellectual integrity and possessed 
of disciplined minds. 

A second characteristic of this Church’s ministry has always 
been a sane, intelligent, biblical, middle-of-the-road Christian the- 
ology. The history of our Church’s ministry is remarkable in this 
among other things that no one of its ministers has ever gone off 
at a tangent on theological oddities and extremes. They have all 
been apt practitioners in the school of expository preaching. Their 
chief reliance has been upon the Word of God. This is the way 
Dr. John Henry Jowett expressed it: “What we proclaim is good 
news about God, good news about the Son of God, good news 
about the vanquishing of guilt and the forgiveness of sins, good 
news about the subjection of the world, the flesh and the devil.” 
These centralities have been maintained by every preacher who 
has served this Church in its 150 years’ history. 

There seems to be in this nation an inordinate love of labels for 
ministers and people alike. Some like to be known as fundamen- 
talists. I have sometimes heard a minister say, “I am a fundamen- 
talist preacher.” By this he probably meant that he preaches the 
centralities of the Gospel. There are some unfortunately who 
believe that this designation gives them the right to denounce all 
their fellow ministers who do not mouth their phrases or pro- 
nounce their shibboleths. They say, “This man is sound, that man 
is unsound,” forgetful of the words of the Master, “Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant? To his own master he standeth 
or falleth.” On the other hand there are those who like to call 
themselves modernists. They are supposed to be right up-to-date 
in the newest emphasis in theological thinking. They glory in 
their so-called liberalism. 

This flair for labels became apparent to me when I came to 
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New York more than 23 years ago. Within the week of my ar- 
rival I was visited by the reporter of a well-known New York 
paper. For a half hour he tried his best to have me accept the 
label of either fundamentalist or modernist so that, as he said, he 
could identify me to the readers of the paper. When I refused to 
accept either designation, he said, “Then what shall I call you?” 
I replied, “You can call me a minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and if you can find a better label than that, I will be willing 
to wear it.” That is the only label that has been worn by the 
ministers of this Church. On the other hand, they have unfail- 
ingly made use of the resources of Christian scholarship, gladly 
availing themselves of all the light that research and the best ac- 
credited learning have shed upon the pages of the Bible. They 
have not employed this pulpit as a sounding board for specula- 
tions or religious eccentricities but rather have proclaimed those 
eternal truths by which men live. 

A third characteristic of the clergy, officers, and members of 
this Church has always been an ecumenical spirit. Even in the 
early days when denominational lines were quite sharply drawn, 
none of the ministers of The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
went out of his way to engage in polemics. They respected the 
wishes and spiritual inclinations of others and granted to them the 
rights they claimed for themselves. Many of our newer members 
here may not be aware of the fact that our Church is a living 
witness to the spirit of Christian unity. For 14 years this pulpit 
has been served by ministers of denominations other than Pres- 
byterian. Dr. John Henry Jowett was a Congregationalist and 
never altered his church affiliation. Dr. Henry Howard was a 
Methodist. Each served here seven years. During those 14 years I 
venture to say that there was no one in the congregation who 
felt that the Gospel preached by these men was not suited to 
Presbyterian ears or would not find a home in Presbyterian hearts. 
A glance into past history will reveal that these cordial relations 
were by no means universal. When Dr. Alexander was minister 
of this Church, his friend, Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, showed him 
a hymnal published by a Methodist camp meeting association. 
In it was an evangelistic hymn containing these words: 
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When I was blind and could not see, 
The Calvinists deceived me. 


Dr. Cuyler adds that his friend, Dr. Alexander, laughed until the 
tears ran down his face. He then begged Cuyler for a loan of the 
book and Cuyler adds: “The loan proved to be permanent.” 

The Presbyterians on their side also had their doubts and fears 
of the Methodists, for in the archives of a National Missions office 
is a report of a Presbyterian minister who, in response to a ques- 
tionnaire from his superiors, replied that the greatest obstacles 
to the advance of the Gospel were two things: “rum and the 
Methodists.” 

Happily we are living in a time when there is nothing but the 
greatest good will toward each other in the feelings of pastors 
and people of various denominations of Protestantism. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in America is a standing 
illustration of this, bringing together as it does into a common 
policy and program for the work of the Kingdom of Christ more 
than 31,000,000 Protestant church members. 

We have been endeavoring to carry on this tradition of the 
ecumenical spirit. One manifestation of it is that The Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church and St. Thomas Episcopal Church will 
be united in noonday services through the whole of Lent. Each 
year, too, we receive into our Church scores of persons who 
have crossed denominational boundaries to make their church 
home with us. Those of you who were present at that great 
reception service held prior to last Sunday’s communion will 
remember how many were received from other denominations 
located in various parts of the nation. Here is a partial list of 
them: Congregational Christian, Episcopal, Baptist, Church of the 
Nazarene, Dutch Reformed, Methodist, Lutheran, Church of the 
Brethren, Roman Catholic, and an affiliate from the Society of 
Friends. There were others received on reaffirmation of faith 
whose previous denominational affiliation we do not have. Let us 
continue to make this Church a living witness of the scriptural 
truth that “one is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren” (Matthew 23:8). 
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While it is important to a church to have an educated ministry, 
a truly biblical theology, and an ecumenical spirit, far more vital 
than all of these is a fourth characteristic which has been mani- 
fested in this Church and congregation: it is a place where men 
and women have found God. 

I have chosen our text for today from the Prophecy of Zecha- 
riah, the eighth chapter and the 23rd verse. Here we find a re- 
markable statement: “We will go with you: for we have heard 
that God is with you.” The occasion of the prophet’s words was 
the arrival of a deputation, very probably Samaritans, from Bethel 
to consult the prophet and his companions on some matters of 
religious ritual. But Zechariah lifts their vision above all questions 
of ritualism and tells them something of the glory that God has in 
store for his people in the promise of a coming one—the Messiah 
—who would be Saviour and Deliverer. In preparation for His 
coming the prophet tells them to practice loyalty and justice 
toward each other and put all their trust in God. If Jehovah’s 
followers prove faithful, said Zechariah, the drawing power of 
their joyous religion will cause men from distant lands to come 
on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. They will be impelled to say: “We 
will go with you: for we have heard that God is with you.” 

The unfailing test of the greatness of any church is this: Is 
God found in it? The supreme attractive power of a church and 
the source of its spiritual dynamic is the fact that God is there. 
Our Lord emphasized this truth when He said: “And I, if I be 
lifted up ... will draw all men unto me.” The magnetic influence 
of a God-filled church and Christ-inspired people can never be 
exaggerated. Nowhere is this so urgently needed as in a church 
located at the pulsing heart of a mighty city. 

The life of so many of our great metropolitan centers is or- 
ganized on a non-religious basis. In the midst of the thronging 
multitude an individual is liable to feel insignificant. A deadly 
anonymity and impersonalness pervades city life. From human 
hearts is wrung the desolate cry: “No man cares for my soul.” 
Jesus wept over the city of Jerusalem. Surely His compassionate 
heart is moved by our modern cities where love and hate, discord 
and harmony, happiness and pain abound. We are challenged to 
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keep alive such vital centers of Christian contact as our beloved 
Church. To accomplish this we need friendly people who will 
welcome strangers into our midst. We shall especially need pray- 
ing people who will carry the congregation in their hearts when 
they enter the sanctuary, during the service, and at our weekly 
prayer groups. 

That is the goal which we set for ourselves at this 150th anni- 
versary. If with the help of God we press toward it faithfully 
and perseveringly, then the indifferent multitude will yet turn 
their feet toward our portals saying: “We will go with you, for 
we have heard that God is with you.” 


John Brodhead Romeyn: 
A Story In Beginnings 


(Address delivered by the Rev. Philip Rodgers Magee, 
October 15, 1958) 


“By faith Abraham...went out, not knowing 
avhither he went.” 
(Hebrews 11:8) 


Not all our historical forebears look down from their oil por- 
traits and gilded frames with a challenging expression! Indeed, 
some seem so remote, so aloof, so disinterested as if to say: “I 
have done my job and now I perch here and pass judgment on 
yours.” Not so with that splendid portrait of John Brodhead 
Romeyn, the original of which is sometimes said to have been 
painted by a pupil of Gilbert Stuart, and which hangs in the 
Church House. There is something about the man, as the artist has 
captured him, that is sympathetic, warm and magnetic. Time and 
time again, I have viewed that portrait. I have seen the quietly 
dignified bearing of the man, straight-backed in severe black coat 
and trim white cascade. Here is a man of station and breeding, yet 
the front lock of his hair is tousled; his eyes plead rather than 
pierce, with their color the same dark as his hair; and there is a 
shine to the tip of his nose, all of which somehow strives to tell us 
that there is a great deal of humanity portrayed within that frame 

When Romeyn came to New York City, the year was 1808. 
From the First Presbyterian Church of Albany, he had been called 
to serve a congregation of 26 members—13 women, 13 men— 
that was in the process of organizing and completing a trim-lined 
stone church in a choice area of lower Manhattan known as 
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Cedar Street. There were already three main-stream Presbyterian 
Churches: Wall Street Church, which then stood at the present 
location of 14 Wall and eventually became the First Presbyterian 
Church now at Twelfth Street and Fifth Avenue; Brick Meeting 
named for its building material and now after a number of moves 
situated at the corner of gist and Park; and Rutgers Church, 
named for the land donor, Henry Rutgers, who likewise lent his 
name to the New Jersey college; this church is now standing at 
Broadway and Seventy-third. 

Presbyterianism had made its voice heard in New York City 
since early in the 1700’s. It had weathered the storm of Dutch 
and Anglican opposition. It had stood for its free rights prior to 
the Revolution and had been passionately patriotic in the Thirteen 
Colonies’ fight for freedom from England. As a result, its con- 
gregations in the city were dissolved and its churches used by 
the British Army as hospitals, barracks and riding academies. John 
Witherspoon, a Presbyterian Patriot who was the sole clergyman 
to sign the Declaration of Independence, was later to destine him- 
self for future fame as the mentor of James Madison, and the 
third president of what is now called Princeton University. John 
Rodgers, the first Minister of Brick Meeting, was a chaplain in 
the War for Independence and a confidant of General Washing- 
ton. By 1808, when John Romeyn was issued a call to Manhattan, 
Dr. Rodgers was a patriarch in his 80th year, the revered senior 
clergyman in a collegiate system that interlocked under one min- 
istry and one governing body the three prime Presbyterian 
churches. Sometimes this was a satisfactory arrangement, more 
often an exasperating one! These 26 Presbyterians who pled 
separation from the other churches did so for two reasons. They 
did not particularly favor the collegiate organization, in which a 
single Minister, Session, and Board of Trustees ruled several 
churches. And they felt besides that New York in 1808 had 
enough people to support another church. The venerable Dr. 
Rodgers agreed and gave his blessing. 

When Romeyn received the call, he pondered for a long while. 
He himself had been born into the Dutch Reformed tradition. 
After coming from an academy (now Union College) which his 
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father founded, he graduated from Columbia at 18 and had held 
pastorates in Rhinebeck and Schenectady prior to Albany. He 
and his wife, Harriet Bleecker, neither one of them in good 
health, finally accepted the invitation by the New York Presby- 
terians, listing as one of the reasons an item absolutely inconceiv- 
able to a modern day resident: they felt that their ailing health 
would be benefited here by the sea air! 

The Presbyterian Church in Cedar Street, as it was called, had 
been financed by public subscription ranging from $100 to $1,200. 
Within a brief time, $40,000 had been raised from “65 gentlemen 
and one lady.” By the autumn of 1808, a simple edifice with 
center pulpit, an aisle nearly eight feet in width, and domed belfry, 
was completed at something over $30,000. Its seating capacity with 
gallery was probably about 600. When the pews were placed on 
auction, their sale raised enough to pay off the original subscribers 
with interest, and to allow the new congregation—26 strong— 
to move into a debt-free building. Something of a feat! 

It was to this prominent and intelligent congregation that John 
Brodhead Romeyn came as first Minister. The church that had 
been taken under the care of the Presbytery of New York in 
June, 1808, now installed its pastor on November 9, 1808. The 
day before was his birthday; he was 31. With the change of the 
law of Presbytery, this church, like its predecessors, now freed 
itself from the collegiate system and had its own Minister and 
its own governing boards. Within a month of Romeyn’s installa- 


tion, a meeting of the 26 charter members gathered, promising 


and covenanting “to receive each other as Brethren and Sisters in 
the Lord and to work with each other in the fellowship of the 
Gospel under the government of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country.” 

Romeyn was a Servant of God with unusual and varied gifts. 
Never a strong man physically, there were few who radiated 
more energy. He was of highly nervous temperament, a breed of 
personality in which vacillation held no toe hold. What he found 
to do, he did with all his might. Close friends knew him as frank, 
unreserved, cheerful, although one confessed: “I do not recall a 
single jest or witticism ascribed to him.” 
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Within two years after his arrival in New York, he had re- 
ceived an honorary doctorate from Princeton and had been 
elected Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. He 
served as a trustee both to Princeton and Columbia, and in 1816 
became, with Dr. Lyman Beecher, Secretary of the American 
Bible Society. Possessed of a brilliant mind with a distinct legal 
bent—he had once planned on being a lawyer—God gave him 
great talents to deal with civil, academic, and religious spheres 
when the young nation’s law in these areas was still in a flux. His 
was an era in which Napoleon pranced and fumed across Europe, 
and England dealt disturbingly with the Colonies which she had 
so recently lost. But despite the fact that the Cedar Street Church 
was sometimes called “The Federal Church,” Romeyn never used 
its inspiring old pulpit, raised seven feet from the pew level, 
either as a political sounding board or a place for voicing his 
own opinions. To this, one of the most refined and well-informed 
congregations in the country, he was supremely a preacher: 
sound in Gospel, direct in his constant stress on discipline and 
stewardship. It has been said of him that “so far as the pulpit 
is concerned, Romeyn in his prime was entitled to be called one 
of the very first preachers in his day.” 

Judging from the very few sample sermons that have come 
down to us, his was a direct, natural approach with drive and sin- 
cerity. Sermons in the early 1800’s were much longer than they 
are today, but even the greater length found nothing in his that 
was embroidered, steeped in “purple prose” or overly described. 
Romeyn used little or no rhetoric, descriptions, and very few ad- 
jectives. On a Sabbath morning, his congregation would hear 
sermons—later to be published in book form—titled unpreten- 
tiously, “Exhortations to the People,” “Honoring God,” “The 
Good Samaritan,” or “The Danger and Duty of Young People.” 

Two additional things were very prominent in the ministry of 
Romeyn at the helm of this newly-born church. His love of and 
emphasis upon youth, and his strong use of lay leadership. His 
own son having died in infancy, Romeyn took upon himself all 
the children of the parish as his own. He loved them all, could 
call them all by name, and had their spiritual welfare at heart. 
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Each Wednesday afternoon throughout the year he would hold 
catechism classes, attended by droves of youngsters. Modern- 
day religious education authorities would faint dead away at his" 
methods, but we can hardly help tipping our hats both to his 
ability and to his bravery; for in one room there were over 200 
members of his flock, age five to age 18! 

But this was also where the lay leadership came in. To be an 
Elder in the Presbyterian Church in Cedar Street, was to be 
ordained to almost a full-time job. One of the prime tasks of 
Elders was that of going to the homes of the congregation at 
regular intervals and hearing catechism recited from the offspring 
of those large families. In addition to his interest in youth, 
Romeyn was intensely concerned for the covenant promises his 
members had made when they entered the membership of the 
church. Seldom since has a Session—and the Cedar Street Session 
was a small one—kept in such close and constant contact with its 
people. The congregation was growing. Even then, it contained 
scores of families as well as eight Negro members. So it was that 
Romeyn divided the Session into four parts, each responsible to 
call upon a quarter of the congregation and report back at Ses- 
sion meetings. Often, rule-breaking, neglect, and back-sliding 
were reported and the erring member was summoned before 
Session to account for his or her deeds. But always, there was no 
atmosphere of a trial but instead the strongest possible attempt to 
bring about repentance and with forgiveness to restore the one 


who had fallen away. 


To the mind of Romeyn, one of the worst affronts that a lay- 
man could display was absenting himself from Holy Communion. 
And a member would soon hear from him when such an absence 
took place. In those days the extremely wide aisle of the church 
had a definite purpose, for when Communion was observed, a 
table was set up all the way from the head to the foot of the 
aisle, members sitting at the table in relays and being served the 
bread and wine by two Elders. This tradition is reminiscent of 
both a Dutch and Scottish heritage and is still practiced in the 
beautiful old Covenanter Church in Savannah, Georgia. During 
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this Cedar Street service, Romeyn would sit in the Precentor’s 
chair immediately in front of the pulpit, there to serve the Elders. 

In no Presbyterian churches of this period were there choirs 
or organs. Instead there was a Precentor who would rise at the 
appointed times, give the pitch with a tuning fork and then lead 
in the chanting of the first line of a metrical Psalm, the congre- 
gation responding with the second line. And in order that the 
Word preached and the psalms sung were not disturbed by out- 
side noises, a heavy chain was stretched across Cedar Street each 
Sabbath morning to quell the rattle and racket of carriage wheels 
and horses’ hooves on the cobblestones. 

All this is a story of beginnings, our story of beginnings, our 
Genesis story. And I trust that you did not get the impression that 
it is a success story either of one man or a congregation. Far from 
it! It is the story of God working in the lives of people. When 
that congregation was gathered, there were 26. When Romeyn 
died 17 years later at the pitifully young age of 48, there were 4oo. 
But that was no human accomplishment. ‘That was another chron- 
icle of God challenging, God working, God speaking, God pio- 
neering. We must stand in awe of men and groups of men going 
out, not knowing whither they go. These launched out on a holy 
enterprise, a partnership in faith with God Who had led so many 
calling upon His name in the past. And so it is that we, 150 years 
later and 2,500 strong, pause in recognition of their faith, and bow 
in thanksgiving for God’s goodness and grace. 

We ask, O Father, that Thou wouldst always have us on the 
march. Keep us, even in our day, pulsating with a vital faith, near 
to Thee in love, and far from the fear of trying more difficult 
pioneering ways, to present Thy Word and Thy Way in the 
future as Thou hast led it forth by those in the past. 


Through Christ, Amen. 


Official Boards of the Church 


By Francis BoNNER FORBES 


In connection with the work of the official Boards of our 
Church, it should be noted that there has been a gradual transfer 
of functions from the trustees to the Session. At first the trustees 
designated the Sundays on which collections for specific benevo- 
lences were made. Then the Session took over this duty, and later 
determined the amount to be given from the Church budget to 
each benevolent object. 

The trustees shifted their oversight of the ushering to the 
Session in 1917. (Later the Session delegated this duty to the 
Deacons.) 

The General Assembly transferred the direction of church 
music in all Presbyterian churches from the trustees to the Session. 

To facilitate this increased work, the number of our elders 
has been gradually increased from two to thirty, while our trus- 
tees have always numbered nine, in accordance with a New York 
State law passed in 1801. 

At first our Church had one treasurer. Then, in 1879, the 
Church benevolent giving increased so much that Elder William 
Skidmore was elected to a new office “Treasurer of Session,” to 
take charge of the offerings, and to send them to the benevolent 
objects designated for each Sunday’s giving. The Session at that 
time fixed the dates on which the offerings for specific objects 
were to be taken, such as the Board of National Missions. 

Church expenses were paid by the “Treasurer of the Board of 
Trustees,” from income derived from pew rents and assessments, 
and from investments. This proved insufficient as expenses in- 
creased, so the “Session’s Expense and Benevolent Fund” was 
established. From this fund, fixed amounts were paid to certain 
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benevolent objects for which no special Sunday offering was set. 
The offerings at all the afternoon services and certain morning 
services were placed in this fund. Then certain smaller expenses, 
Sunday calendars, newspaper advertising, and others, were paid 
from this fund. So these expenses were paid by the Treasurer of 
Session, since he received the money from the offerings. 

But our adoption in 1939 of the budget system of raising 
money by subscription changed all this. Subscriptions and plate 
offerings both go into the Budget Committee’s bank account. 
That committee then transfers money as needed to the trustees 
or Session. 


THE SESSION 


The Presbyterian system is a representative form of govern- 
ment, set up by John Calvin in Geneva, reviving the practice of 
the second-century Church. The congregation of a Presbyterian 
church elects certain members as ruling elders. The Session is 
the governing body, consisting of the pastor, as moderator, and 
those ruling elders who are in active service. It is charged with 
maintaining the spiritual government of the congregation, receiv- 
ing members into the church upon profession of faith in Jesus 
Christ, or upon presentation of a satisfactory certificate of mem- 
bership in another church, or, in the absence of such certificate 
upon the part of persons coming from other churches, upon re- 
affirmation of faith in Jesus Christ. 

The Session assists the pastor in the oversight of the spiritual 
welfare of the church members. It shares with the Deacons the 
distribution of the elements at the Lord’s Table. It determines the 
benevolent objects to which the church gives. It has the ex- 
clusive authority over the worship of the congregation, includ- 
ing the musical service. It co-operates with the Board of Trustees 
in the employment of organists and vocalists, and in the prepara- 
tion of the annual budget of the current expenses of the con- 
gregation. 

An elder is elected to the Session for a term of three years, 
then may be re-elected for one more three-year term, but not 
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more than six years consecutively. Then he is ineligible for a 
further term until at least two years have passed. This system was 
adopted by our Church in 1952, but was made compulsory for 
all Presbyterian churches by the General Assembly in 1956 
(except that the Assembly required an interval of only “at least 
one year” after six years’ service). 

Some of our elders serve on the national boards of our denom- 
ination, on Presbytery and Synod committees, and on the boards 
of hospitals and other philanthropies, so we have continuously 
increased their number to thirty, in order to share the labor. 


THE BOARD OF DEACONS 


In the history of the Church prepared at the time of the rooth 
Anniversary, it is stated that the Board consisted of nine members 
and met twice monthly. The Deacons were expected “to take 
care of the poor and to distribute among them the collections 
which may be raised for their use.” Members of the Board 
visited the sick, made sure that proper medical attention was pro- 
cured and that convalescent care was available. They also ar- 
ranged for the “admission of the superannuated into homes for 
the aged.” 

Fifty years ago, the Deacons had 18 regular pensioners under 
their care, and many others were helped from time to time. From 
$2,500 to $3,000 was spent each year in the care of dependent 
persons. The Board assisted the Session at the Communion serv- 
ices at both John Hall Memorial and Alexander Chapel. In addi- 
tion they met with other Boards to plan and to do the work of 
the Church and in particular the Board accepted such tasks as the 
Pastor or Session might request. 

Today the Board of Deacons consists of 21 members, one-third 
of whom are elected annually at the Congregational meeting to 
serve for a term of three years. One of the ministers is an ex- 
officio member of the Board and of all standing and special 
committees. 

Stated meetings are held on the Monday evening following a 
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regular Communion service. Special meetings may be called by 
the Chairman or by any three members. 

The Chairman of the Board is a member of the retiring class. 
He represents the Board on the Church Committee on Nomina- 
tions. The Vice-Chairman is also a member of the retiring class 
and serves as Chairman of the Committee on Ushering. A secre- 
tary and a treasurer perform the usual duties of their offices. 

The Committee on Benevolences is composed of a chairman 
and two additional members. They visit the sick and the needy, 
consult with the city authorities on behalf of those persons re- 
ceiving aid from the city, endeavor to secure work for those who 
wish it and give friendly counsel to those who solicit it. 

While the Committee spent in 1958 about the same amount as 
was spent 50 years ago, during recent years the Board has been 
paying out much less than $3,000. The acceptance of responsi- 
bility for social welfare by the Government has altered the pic- 
ture in a substantial measure. 

The Committee on Ushering consists of the Vice-Chairman of 
the Board and three other members. They are responsible under 
the Board for ushering at all Sunday and Wednesday services 
and at all special occasions. The Committee, in consultation with 
the ministers, prepares a slate of nominees for Head Ushers for 
the several services. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


When New York was a British colony, and the Church of 
England was the Established Church, it was necessary for the 
Presbyterian Church to hold its property by the device of es- 
tablishing a corporation with private individuals as trustees. After 
the Revolution, on March 27, 1801, a law was enacted by the 
State of New York directing each church to form a corporation, 
which should elect not more than nine trustees to hold title to 
the property of the church, and to “transact all affairs relative to 
the temporalities thereof.” Our Church was incorporated under 
this law, and elected nine trustees at a meeting held Dec. 19, 1808, 
according to a certificate filed by Benjamin Strong and Archibald 
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Gracie on Dec. 30, 1808. Then in 1809, a special law was enacted 
permitting our Church to own real estate which had an annual 
income of not more than $5,000. This limitation has been super- 
seded by later statutes. 

The Board of Trustees is divided into three equal classes, with 
the three-year term of each class ending in a different year. A 
new election is held each year to elect three new trustees to suc- 
ceed the three whose terms have expired. The custom of our 
Church has been to wait at least one year before re-electing a 
trustee, and this custom has been decreed for all churches by the 
General Assembly of 1956. All communicant members and all 
regular contributors have the privilege and duty to vote at the 
annual election in December. 

Our trustees have very important work. They hold title to the 
Church building and its contents, and any other property of the 
Church. They have charge of its operation and maintenance, and 
the rental of pews and sittings. They receive legacies bequeathed 
to the Church, and invest its funds, including the endowment. In 
co-operation with the Session, they prepare the annual budget 
of the current expenses of the congregation, and make contracts 
with the organists and vocalists. As our constitution says, “the 
office is one of dignity and responsibility, requiring ability and 
devotion,” and our Church has been fortunate in having had men 
with these qualities on its Board. 


Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Sunday Church School 


The “International” lessons, originated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by Dr. Hall and others, were used in our Sunday Church 
School until 1905, when a graded system of Bible study was pre- 
pared by our assistant minister, Rev. Geo. H. Trull, who later 
became a secretary of the Board of Christian Education, Then in 
1914, under Dr. Palmer, the “Graded System” published by the 
Board of Christian Education was adopted. This continued in use 
until the “New Curriculum” was adopted in 1948. 

Emphasis has always been placed on the study of missions. A 
Junior Missionary Society flourished for years. Volunteer teach- 
ing has always been the mainstay of our School, but we have had 
professional teachers for special instruction. From 1875 to 1885, 
the School had the largest attendance in its history, 300 to 375. 
In 1897 it had dropped to 133, and in 1908 to 107. It has now 
risen to 147. 

When our Church was erected in 1875, a parish house was 
built west of the sanctuary. According to the fashion then pre- 
vailing, a large upstairs room was provided for the School. A 
dozen classes were seated on the main floor, with others in side 
galleries. At the opening exercises, everyone faced the rostrum. 
During the hymns, the Superintendent, usually one of the church 
elders, would walk up and down the center aisle, exhorting the 
children to more spirited singing. Then each class would form a 
circle for the teaching of the lesson. Absolute Babel would ensue, 
as the voices of adjacent teachers mingled. Only the Primary 
Class had a separate room, with pictures on the wall for those 
who could not read. This was on the gallery floor, making the 
longest stair climb for the smallest children. 

In 1903, John D. Rockefeller, Sr., a Baptist neighbor, made a 
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gift of new chairs to replace the old pews in the “Lecture Room” 
on the ground floor. The chairs could be arranged in circles 
for the school classes, or in rows for Wednesday evening services, 
or along the walls to give a clear space for social gatherings. So 
the School moved to the ground floor, where it remained for 
many years, though it did move back upstairs just before our 
new chapel was built. During the construction work, classes 
were held in the building of the New York Bible Society. Its 
secretary not only lent the Assembly Room of the Society, but 
also gave his own services as leader of the opening exercises. 

In 1925, our present modern building was erected. A separate 
room was provided for each class, with an especially fine one 
for the Kindergarten on the sunny south side. Elevators ended 
the toilsome stair climbing. The third floor was devoted to an 
Assembly Room for the School. But it proved to be too large, 
so a smaller room on the fourth floor, planned as a men’s social 
room, is now used for the opening assembly. It has been fitted 
with a reading desk so that the children can take part in leading 
the service. 

Today our Church School faces the rather unique problems 
and challenges of a central city church located in a non-resi- 
dential community. Our neighborhood is almost barren of 
younger married couples. Consequently, the School is very small 
indeed compared with those of churches of our relative size in 
a suburban community. 

Special problems also confront our adult classes. The Women’s 
Bible Class, under the leadership of Miss Glennis McLeod, num- 
bers about 50 ladies. The Men’s Class, under the equally able 
leadership of Bertel M. Sparks, numbers only about fifteen. The 
chief reason for this is the demand for ushering manpower in our 
Church. This occupies the time of many men who would other- 
wise attend this class. 

The executive and teaching personnel of the Church School 
give inspiring Christian leadership week to week, to about 75 
children, divided into departments. We feel that the quality of 
the instruction is unusually high. Because of the small number of 
pupils, the teachers get to know the children unusually well, and 
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much individual attention can be provided. It is interesting to 
note that in June of 1958, Mr. and Mrs. Dawson Fulcher attended 
the World Christian Education Convention in Tokyo, Japan. 
They shared with the children, parents and teachers their slides 
taken in Japan. 

It will be interesting to outline some of the activities and pro- 
cedures of the School. Each Fall at the beginning of October, 
a one-day retreat is held at the Church for all members of the 
staff under the leadership of the Rev. Philip R. Magee. Each Fall 
and Spring a parent, teacher, children’s lunch is held, with enter- 
tainment provided by the children. This gives the teachers a 
chance to become better acquainted with the parents, and has 
proved most successful. 

Two junior choirs are trained under the leadership of Miss 
Janet Frank. From time to time during the year, the choirs 
appear at the morning service and join with the Church choir 
in singing appropriate anthems. 

The Christmas season provides a highlight in the year’s activ- 
ities. On one Sunday during this season, the children of the 
Church School lead the processional at the morning service. In 
the afternoon, a carol service is held in the Chapel for the parents 
and other interested members. White gifts brought by the chil- 
dren are placed in a large manger, later to be distributed to children 
in some of the poorer parishes in the city. On the following Satur- 
day, a Christmas party is held for the children. A final formal 
worship service is held in May, at which time the various merit 
awards are made, and promotions granted. 

There is an active Westminster Fellowship for children of 
high school age. This meets regularly on Sunday mornings to 
study the Faith and Life Curriculum and on certain Friday eve- 
nings for programs and recreation. 

Overall, considering the limitations of our numbers and our 
midcity location, we feel that an excellent job is being done. 

We regretted the loss at the opening of the present school 
year of Jesse H. Blair as Superintendent, and Mrs. Richard R. 
Gilbert as Director of our Junior Choir. Both had served with 
distinction. 


The Woman’s Association 


The women of our Church have been active since 1810, when a 
Dorcas Society enlisted their help in the aid of students of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary. So far as we have any record, 
ours was the first women’s society west of Massachusetts and 
was known as the Princeton Seminary Association of The Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. In 1883 came the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
and Young Women’s Missionary Society, co-operating with the 
recently organized Women’s Home and Foreign Missionary 
Boards. 

Today 1,500 women are members of The Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church. Those who wish to join in the work as well as 
the worship of the Church have various organizations from which 
to choose—the Woman’s Association, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, the Fifth Avenue Fellowship, the Young 
Peoples Association, and the Westminster Fellowship. 

In January, 1956, the Woman’s Association, including day 
groups, and the Business and Professional Women’s Club which 
meets in the evening, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. Its 


purpose through the years has remained the same—to bring 


together the women of the Church, to help in the Church pro- 
gram where help was needed and to further the missionary con- 
cerns of Presbyterian women through the United Presbyterian 
Women’s Organization. 

Since 1930 well over $100,000 has been given for missionary 
salaries, for the support of mission stations in this country and 
abroad, toward scholarship aid in our national mission schools 
from Alaska to Cuba, and to help in local communities. In our 
World Service workroom there is always sewing for mission 
stations, many thousand surgical dressings have been made for 
mission hospitals, and well over 1,000 pounds of used clothing 
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is shipped yearly to Church World Service and other relief 
centers. Money pledged for these causes is raised entirely through 
voluntary giving, over and above the amount pledged through the 
general budget of the Church. 

Two programs a month, one of general church interest and 
one relating directly to our World Service work, keep our mem- 
bership informed. The Church Aid Committee is concerned with 
the social activities of the church and some of its decorating 
problems. Under its direction the catering service provides 
lunches, teas and dinners for various of the church groups. The 
Church Flower Committee plans for memorial flowers in the 
sanctuary each Sunday and is responsible for the decorations in 
the church and chapel at Christmas and at Easter. The Hospitality 
Committee arranges for receptions four times a year for new 
members as they are received into the Church. 

Members of the Woman’s Association served effectively on 
the Presbyterian Fund Drive in 1957 and in our own Endowment 
Funds Program in 1956 and 1958. 

As an Association the Woman’s Association belongs to the 
New York Presbyterial Society and to the Manhattan United 
Church Women. 

Presidents of the Woman’s Association since 1930, serving for 
one or more terms have been: Mrs. C. Burns Craig, Mrs. Edgar 
S. Auchincloss, Mrs. John Jay Hopkins, Mrs. James A. Edwards, 
Mrs. James McKinley Rose, Mrs. Francis B. Forbes, Mrs. James 
Hall, Mrs. Herbert W. Wolff, Mrs. Sherwood H. Willard, 
Mrs. Axtell J. Byles and, currently, Mrs. David G. Ashton. 


The Business and Professional Women’s Club 


Soon after Dr. John Kelman came to the pastorate of the 
Church, he became aware of the changing make-up of the con- 
gregation and the need for new weekday activities. The con- 
gregation in 1920 included many women who were gainfully 
employed so that they were unavailable for daytime meetings. 
They were also not part of family groups in the city, but were 
here as isolated individuals. They remained isolated individuals 
in the Church, because no way was provided by which they 
could become acquainted with others. 

At that time, Mrs. Harold Arrowsmith was employed as the 
pastor’s assistant, her primary duty being to become acquainted 
with the working women of the Church and to bring them to- 
gether in some sort of organization dedicated to “friendliness 
and Christian fellowship.” This she did with such success that 
in December of 1922 the Women’s Club of The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church came into existence, greatly helped by the 
temporary chairmanship of Miss Ann Reid of the 156 Fifth 
Avenue staff, who had been active in a similar organization in 
Chicago’s Fourth Presbyterian Church. At the first meeting, held 
on December 14, 1922, Dr. Kelman and Dr. Louise Ball addressed 
the meeting pointing out the value and need of such a club. 

Meetings were held weekly in those far-away days when new- 
comers to New York found time hanging heavy on their hands, 
—before radio, T'V and the present multiplicity of lectures, classes, 
discussion groups and other outlets were available. For the first 
time, The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church became a center 
of social life for an increasing number of women, young and 
old. Approximately 60 women registered as charter members, 
four of whom still remain on the membership list of the Club. 

The first social meeting of the Club was held on February 1, 
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1923. Suppers began during 1923, prepared by volunteer members 
under somewhat difficult conditions, but a spirit of comradeship 
and good-will surmounted all difficulties, and the Club continued 
to grow. By the end of 1923, the Club had begun to reach out 
far beyond the Church, and gifts of clothing and money were 
sent at Christmas time to refugee children in Greece and France. 

By the annual meeting on April 7, 1924, the Club had grown 
to a membership of 170. Social programs provided during the 
year had included talks on missions, educational talks, musicals 
and miscellaneous lectures, all of them well attended. At this 
meeting, Miss Katherine Riley was elected as first president of 
the Club; Miss Marion Perkins and Miss Anna T. Reid as vice 
presidents; Miss Emma Riley as secretary and Miss Florence 
Mitchell as treasurer. 

In April, 1928, a movement was started in the Church to begin 
a Federated Woman’s Association to include in its membership 
all women connected with the Church and to coordinate all 
women’s activities into one unit with one set of officers, but leav- 
ing each organization free to carry on its own work. It was the 
plan to have one treasurer of the whole organization, with the 
individual treasurers of each club acting as assistant treasurers. 
The Women’s Club, by that time recognized as one of the most 
active and progressive organizations in the Church, became a part 
of the Federation. 

In April, 1948, the By-Laws of the Club were amended to 
change the name of the Club to The Business and Professional 
Women’s Club in order to avoid confusion with the Woman’s 
Association, of which the Club was a part. The presiding officer 
was subsequently entitled “Chairman” by reason of the fact that 
the Woman’s Association called their presiding officer “Presi- 
dent.” In 1958, the name of the leader was changed to “Executive 
Chairman,” to distinguish it from the chairmen of the numerous 
standing committees then in existence. By 1958 the membership 
of the Club had reached well over 200, and it is still growing. 
We are very happy to note in the last few years that many of 
the younger new Church members are coming in as members in 


our Club. 
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The membership includes nurses, schoolteachers, editors, law- 
yers, musicians, housekeepers, librarians, physicians, secretaries, 
fashion consultants, etc. The slogan of the Club continues to be 
“Friendliness and Christian fellowship.” Meetings are held once 
a month, on the fourth Monday, consisting of a dinner at 6:45 
o’clock and a program following at 8 p.m. A Prayer Group has 
met on Wednesday evenings at 6 o’clock for many years. This 
Group conducted a Silent Day of Prayer and Meditation in the 
Church Chapel in 1956, and a group of women from the Prayer 
Group and their friends went on a Bible Retreat to the Gilmor- 
Sloane House, Stony Point, N. Y., in 1955 and 1956. In October, 
1958, at the request of Church officials, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women voted to sponsor such a retreat activity. 


The Young People’s Association 


In recent years the Young People’s Association has considerably 
expanded its activities in serving the needs of young Christian 
men and women living in our city. Most of the present member- 
ship of 200 have come from homes outside of New York, where 
they had strong ties with their home churches, and now wish 
to serve Christ here in the fellowship of other young adults. The 
program, currently under the general supervision of Mr. Magee, 
is partly of a religious and partly of a social nature. 

The focal point of the life of the organization is the weekly 
Sunday evening religious service. These services date from the 
founding of the Association in 1890, and at one time (1907-1909), 
an associate minister, Dr. Edwin F. Hallenbeck, was especially 
charged with conducting these important evangelical meetings. 
During the twenties and thirties, however, attendance declined 
to a handful, and it is only in recent years that 60 to 80 young 
people have regularly attended. This year, a series covering the 
development of Protestant beliefs was presented culminating in 
the examination of the statements of Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr and 
Tillich. Often panel discussions on important themes or books 
are held, in which many members actively participate. 

High points in the YPA year are the Spring and Fall retreats. 
These week-ends were first organized in 1940, when groups 
went out to the “farm” at Branchport, New Jersey, for the pur- 
pose of critically examining their beliefs in an atmosphere of re- 
flection and worship. For the past six years, the retreats have 
been held at Minden, near Bridgehampton, Long Island, and 
about 60 to 80 have attended. On each occasion, an outstanding 
religious leader presents a significant theme in depth. Both 
planned and informal discussion groups are a big part of the 
week-end; hymn singing around the roaring campfire on the 
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beach Saturday evening is a memorable experience; and the quiet 
hours of conversation and relaxation by the sunny sea are a 
happy time. 

Social service activities have always played a prominent role 
in the life of the organization. The John Hall Chapel with its 
related settlement house was indeed a creation of the Young 
People’s Association, and remained a fruitful field of benevolent 
work until its closing in 1946. Not only were needy families 
helped by gifts, but also the children were given the oppor- 
tunity of going to the Church’s summer camp at Branchport. 

In recent years, YPA’ers have gone on work parties to other 
churches in need of aid, especially those in the East Harlem 
parish. They have led craft classes for children, taught Sunday 
school classes, decorated church rooms, taken children to the 
zoo, and made surveys to determine the religious preferences 
of the occupants of new housing developments. As a special 
service, six or eight YPA’ers have regularly escorted patients to 
chapel at the Columbia Presbyterian Hospital on Riverside Drive 
at 168th Street. Interest in missionary activity has never flagged, 
monetary contributions have been regularly made to foreign 
missionaries—often ex-YPA’ers. 

Nor have social activities been neglected. For benevolent pur- 
poses, the organization sponsored during the forties such plays as 
“Our Town,” “Little Women” and “Night Must Fall.” It is cur- 
rently sponsoring Christopher Fry’s “Boy with the Cart.” For 
- the past two years, the “Fifth Avenue Frolics,” an annual topical 
revue, has been organized by YPA’ers. Regular social gatherings 
are planned each week, for games or listening to music, and an 
informal party is held about once a month. 

News of the activities of the Association is spread by the 
weekly newsletter, “YPA Calling.” 


The Fifth Avenue Fellowship 


During the months that followed World War II there was felt 
in our Church a need for an organization to be composed of 
men and women “frankly over 30” who would work together not 
only for the spiritual growth of the Church but also to promote 
friendship and fellowship among individual members and support 
worthwhile projects and charities. 

Following an informal meeting in the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Bonnell in the autumn of 1946, the first dinner program meeting 
of the new group, temporarily called the “Adult Fellowship,” 
was held in the Church House on January 10, 1947. The speaker 
of the evening was William L. Laurence, Pulitzer prize winner 
and science editor of the New York Times. After the program a 
majority of those present enrolled as charter members of what 
was soon to be known as The Fifth Avenue Fellowship. 

The first officers, elected to serve until the following May, 
were: John F. Duffy, Jr., president; Mrs. Hartley Rogers, vice 
president; David W. Cree, treasurer; and Miss Mary Malcolm, 
secretary. 

From this beginning the organization has developed a varied 
program both within and without our Church, often reaching and 
helping people in distant places. To list only part of the Fellow- 
ship’s undertakings, it has donated and collected clothing for 
needy areas in Europe; rehabilitated 1,000 hymnals sent to many 
parts of the world; sent toys and gifts to children in a Kentucky 
orphanage; helped a displaced family from Europe establish itself 
in the United States; refurnished the lounge on the third floor of 
the Church House; and established a scholarship for members of 
our congregation preparing for the ministry. 

In addition to various contributions to improvements in our 
Church and donations to workers in foreign fields, the Fellowship 
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has made substantial gifts to the Students Building Fund of 
Princeton Seminary, the Westminster Foundation at Columbia 
University, and to Fifth Avenue Church for restoring the edifice 
and other purposes. 

Many of the Fellowship’s projects have been financed from the 
proceeds of a series of successful spring bazaars and fashion shows. 
Regular dinner program meetings are held on the second Friday 
of each month, and twice a year the members hold joint meetings 
with The Men’s Club. Each Tuesday evening there is a program 
of group activities which includes an art class. In addition to 
the Christmas party each December, a variety of programs rang- 
ing from discussions of current world problems to presentation 
of selected short plays has proved of wide interest. 

Presidents of the organization, listed in order, have been John 
F, Duffy, Jr., James Peter Mitchell, David W. Cree, Van M. 
Logan, Elizabeth P. Eberts, Paul R. Lewis, Dunbar A. Eberts, 
S. Edwin Fry, Gerald P. Rock, Miss Christine K. Stephan and 
Otto Knecht. 


The Men’s Club 


The Men’s Club of The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church was 
organized in 1947, and received its Charter from the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men in 1950. 

The object of this organization is to promote mutual friend- 
ship and fellowship among the men of the Church; to develop a 
spirit of loyalty and service to the Church and its work; and, in 
general, to emphasize among its members in their social relations 
the highest qualities of Christian character. It also seeks to de- 
velop understanding, through impartial discussion, of matters of 
general public and civic interest; to foster, encourage and main- 
tain among the members the loftiest principles of citizenship. It 
adopts and supports worthy projects determined by the members 
to be within the proper scope of its activities. 

All men who are members of The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church are eligible for regular membership in the Men’s Club. 
Non-members of the Church may become associate members, or 
honorary members, of the Club. 

Men who have served as its president to date are Keith Lorenz, 
Renshaw Smith, Jr., Thomas R. Cox, Dr. William H. Hynard, 
Van M. Logan, Frederick M. Morrison, Dunbar A. Eberts, 
Charles M. Isaac and Paul R. Lewis. 
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The Fifth Avenue Outreach 


The Fifth Avenue Outreach represents an effort to bring the 
witness of our Church, on an organized, systematic and con- 
tinuing basis, to people living in our nearby community. It is 
carried on by about 80 members of the congregation, function- 
ing under the authority and direction of a standing committee of 
Session, the Committee on Visitation and Outreach. 

This work had its inception at a Men’s Club retreat in June, 
1953, at which Dr. Bonnell outlined his concept of the respon- 
sibility of a church to its neighborhood. With a view to making 
the influence of our Church felt more fully in our immediate 
geographical area, an organizing committee, with Van M. Logan 
as chairman, was named and met on June 24. In October of the 
same year a larger group, about 4o in number, set up a formal 
organization. 

Mr. Logan was the first chairman of the group, serving from 
1953 through 1956, and was succeeded by S. Edwin Fry, who 
has headed the committee from 1957 to date. 

The chairman of the Outreach committee is named by Ses- 
sion, but vice-chairmen, secretary and treasurer, as well as an 
executive committee, are elected by the membership. The group 
operates under a constitution adopted in 1954. 

From October through May members meet on the first Sunday 
of each month in the Church House for lunch, followed by a 
period for discussion and receiving assignments for calls. 

Under the method developed by the committee, the first step 
in the Outreach program consists of a “census” of converted 
brownstone residences, apartment buildings and hotels in a 
given block, to gain as much information as possible about the 
number of residents and any other details which may make the 
work of the visitors easier. 
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In some cases door-to-door calls are made by a team of a 
man and woman without previous contact with the occupants 
of rooms or apartments. In others, where personal contact pre- 
sents difficulty, letters are sent to residents, followed by telephone 
calls. In still others “follow-up” calls are made on persons about 
whom some previous information is available. These names may 
come from earlier activity of the committee by visit or tele- 
phone call, from the ministers, members of the congregation, 
cards signed in the pews, and other general sources. 

A card index system enables the committee to keep track of 
the Outreach work in detail. When certain blocks are surveyed 
a master card is prepared for each building. Assignments for 
visitation or telephoning are recorded on these cards, with the 
dates. This information, together with the separate report made 
out on each apartment by the committee member assigned, gives 
an up-to-date picture of the program at all times. 

During one week in the fall special emphasis is placed on 
calling. In 1957, during the last week of October, calls were made 
on 320 persons in the special Billy Graham visitation program. 
In the first week of November, 1958, calls were made on 160 
persons. 

While it is not possible in every case to state categorically 
whether a new member of our Church joined because of the 
committee’s efforts, there can be no question of the great benefits 
Outreach has brought to both our own members and those to 
whom they have carried our witness. A concrete example of the 
fruits of this work was the reception of new members at the 
communion of November, 1957, when 85 persons were received. 


Ministers and Officers of the Church 
1808-1958 


MINISTERS 


Joun BropHEeap RomeEyn, D.D. 
Served November 9, 1808, to February 22, 1825. 
Relation dissolved by death. 
Cyrus Mason. 
Served December 7, 1826, to September 5, 1835. 
Relation dissolved by Presbytery. 
Georce Potts, D.D. 
Served May 17, 1836, to April 16, 1844. 
Relation dissolved by Presbytery. 
James W. ALExANper, D.D. 
Served October 3, 1844, to June 25, 1849. 
Relation dissolved by Presbytery in obedience to General Assembly’s 
assignment of him to Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Reinstalled and served November 12, 1851, to October 11, 1859. 
Relation dissolved by death. 
NaTHAN L. Rice, D.D. 
Served April 28, 1861, to April 16, 1867. 
Relation dissolved by Presbytery. 
Joun Hatz, D.D., LL.D. 
Served November 3, 1867, to September 17, 1898. 
Relation dissolved by death. 
Grorce T. Purves, D.D., LL.D. 
Served May 22, 1900, to September 24, 1901. 
Relation dissolved by death. 
JosepH Ross Stevenson, D.D., LL.D. 
Served April 30, 1902, to October 4, 19009. 
Relation dissolved by Presbytery. 
Joun Henry Jowett, D.D. 
Served April 2, 1911, to April 14, 1918. 
Relation dissolved by Presbytery. 
Joun Ketman, D.D., Litt.D. 
Served November 9, 1919, to March 9, 1924. 
Relation dissolved by Presbytery. 
Henry Howarp, D.D., Litt.D., Co-Pastor. 
Served November 10, 1926, to June 29, 1933. 
Relation dissolved by death. 
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Minot CanFieLp Morecan, D.D., Co-Pastor. 
Served November 10, 1926, to October 1, 1933. 
Relation dissolved by Presbytery. 
JoHN SUTHERLAND BonneELL, D.D., LL.D. 
Serving from October 18, 1935. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTERS 


EpwWIN Forrest HALLENBECK, D.D. 
Served December 1, 1907, to December 1, 1909. 
Relation dissolved by Presbytery. 
Rawpu Beryyt NEssittT 
Serving from May 6, 1942. 


ASSISTANT MINISTERS 


Ernest F. HAty 

Gereorce H. TRULL . . 

Joun S. Aten, D.D. . 
CuHauncey W. GoopricH . 
James Patmer, Ph.D. . 

Paut A. WOLFE 

Pierson P. Harris . 

Epwarp W. Hate . 5 haa 
Rex Stowers CLEMENTS, Ph.D. . 
RosBert WARREN ANTHONY . 
LocKHART AMERMAN . 

DANIEL Epcar WEEKS . 

Rarteyu Beryyt NEsBsITT . 

Davin LERoy ENGELHART . 
ALEXANDER SIME 

L. Humpurey WaAtz . 

JosepH CourtricHT HEeEpcEs . 
Puitre Ropcers MAGEE 


CLERKS OF SESSION 


ZECHARIAH LEWIS . Tans ae 1, 

EutsHa Coir . 

HvucH AUCHINCLOSS LAAN Sans 

TL eK AS VIASTIERS 35))520/0. 740), a eee 

WILLIAM WACKER) 8 i a Oct. ats 
April 22, 

CyreNnius BEERS July 2, 


Siras B. BRowNELL May 31, 
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IQOI-1902 
1903-1907 
IQII-1912 
1912-1913 
1914-1922 
1922-1923 
1923-1924 
1926-1930 
193 I-1932 
1933-1935 
1935-1937 
1937-1939 
1939-1942 
1945-1947 
1947-1950 
1950-1952 
1952-1956 
1957- 


1809— 
1830— 
1835" 
1836— 1845 
1845—May 11, 1849 
1853—May _16, 1888 
1849—Feb. 7, 1853 
1888—Feb. 7, 1918 


1827 
1834 


* Some records of the Session were destroyed in the great fire of 1835. 
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Epwin J. Gris . 
GeorcE B. AGNEW . 


Smas F. HALtock, MD. 
Cuartes N. WOownNACOTT . 


ERNEST FRATER . 
AvBert P, MitcHELL 
Ernest F, K1Laces 


Feb. 7, 

Nov. 2, 

eC 4, 

Oct 26: 

Ae oe hs he ees TS) 

| Asse. (sterksue Oi, Li Dece . 12; 


1918—Oct. 
1922 —June 


1941—April 


1949—Nov. 
1957—Dec. 


1957—Dec. 


TREASURERS OF SESSION 


There had been a Church treasurer from the beginning of the Church, 
but on Jan. 16, 1879, the Session elected its own treasurer to take care of 


the collections. 


Witt1am L. SKIDMORE . 


JoHN SLOANE 
James R. Jesup 


H. Epwarps RowLANnp 
James H. ScHMELZEL . 


J. Fearon Brown . 
Francis B. Forses . 


Jan. 16, 
Oct. 

Feb. 11, 
March 7, 
March 9, 
Feb. 2, 
May 8, 


1879— 


1890—Jan. 
1897—Feb. 
1898—Jan. 
I911—Jan. 
1939—March 27, 
1952—Dec. 


18, 
21, 
24, 
14, 
31, 


31% 


7) 
2, 
9; 
12, 


31; 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Joet Post . 
RuFus DAVENPORT 
Wan. Howarp 
NajaH TAYLOR 
Rosert Butow 
STEPHEN WHITNEY 


_ James N. Coss . 


Geo. IRELAND . 
RicHarp Irvin . 
WIiLtiAM Scorr . 
Peter McMartin . 


Moses A. Hoppock 


JAMEs BaRNEs . 
Epw. H. Owen . 
WiLuiAM Parton . 


Moses G. BaLpwIN ; 


ParKeER HANDY 

Rosert L. Stuart . 
OLIvER HARRIMAN 
Joun A. STEWART 
RoBerT BONNER . 


1827-1958 
1830, 1831, 1834, 


1843, 


1857, 


1870, 1875, 


1876, 1883, 1884, 1887, 


1835, 


1837, 


1844, 


1846, 


1877, 


1891, 


“1828, 


1836, 


1840, 


1845, 
1858, 


1863, 


1878, 


1892, 


1852, 


1838, 
1832, 
1841, 
1850, 
1859, 
1848, 
1854, 


1 864, 


1869, 


1869, 
1879, 


‘1872, 


1895, 


7 


1922 
1941 
1949 
1957 
1958 


1958 


1890 
1897 
1898 
IQIt 
1939 
1952 
1958 


1827 
1853 
1839 
1833 
1842 
1851 
1860 
1849 
1855 
1856 
1865 
1861 
1862 
1867 
1868 
1874 
1880 
1881 
1871 
1873 
1896 
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Henry A. HurLBur . 
Joun S. KeEnnepy . 
Tuomas C. SLOANE . 
Horace E. Gartu 
James QO. SHELDON 
A. G. AGNEW . 
ALFRED VONDERMUHL 
Rospert W. Stuart . 
Gero. B. AGNEW . 
Gero. F. VieTor . 
James H. ScHMELZEL 


GeorcE B. AGNEW 
Joun I. Downey . 


J. Gitmore FLETCHER 
J. Fearon Brown 
FrepeRIcCK H. Ecker . 


HEMAN AVERILL . 
Rurus L. Nevins 
CaLeB QO. HALstTep . 
JoHN WorTHINGTON . 


Tuomas HucH SMITH . 


Ropert Buiss . 


Joun W. AvcHINCLOss . 


Henry B. Barnes 
E. Francis Hype . 
FRANCIS FORBES 


Epcar S. AUCHINCLOSS . 


James A. Epwarps . 
Davin G. ASHTON 


HeEMAN AVERILL . 
Rurus L. Nevins . 
CateB QO. HALsTeD . 
JoHN WorTHINGTON . 


THomaAs HucH SMITH . 


D. Epwin HAwLey . 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
Joon H. Mortimer . 
JAMEs FRAZER . 


The bots 

1885, 1886, 1889, 1890, 1894, 1897 

Re ae 

: heey 

1898, 1899 

ee 1900 

IQOI, 1904; 1905 

.\) ae aOOZ 

1903, 1907 

1906 

1908, 1909, 1910, 1913, 1914, 1928, 1929, 1932, 
1933, 1936, 1937 

IQII, 1912, I915, 1916, 1919, 1920, 1924 

IQ17, 1918, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1925, 1926, 1927, 
1930, 1931, 1934, 1935, 1938, 1939, 1949, 1950, 
1951, 1958 

1940, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1946, 1952, 1953, 1954 
1943, 1944, 1947, 1948 
1955, 1956, 1957 


SECRETARIES 


1833 
1844 
1849 


1874 
1885 


1892 

1896 
1898-1904 
1904-1910 
1910-1944 
1944 to date 


TREASURERS 


1833 
1844 
1849 
1869 
1875 


1879 
1883 
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Joun P. Duncan . 

Joun W. AvcHINCLoss . 
Wim C. McGrisson 
Noau C. Rocers . 
CorneELius R. AGNEW . 
Gerorce B. AGNEW . 
Joun I. Downey 
James L. Harrison 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1903 
1906-1924 
1924-1941 
1941-1949 
1949 to date 


ELDERS 
ELECTED ELECTED 
Jan. 1, 1809 Tuomas U. SMITH 


ZECHARIAH LEWIS 
WILLIAM CLEVELAND 


Oct. 31, 1809 
EuisHa Coit 
SoLOMON WILLIAMS 


Decn27, 1510 
Isaac Ives 
Joun E. CALDWELL 
SAMUEL WHITING 
GeorGE FitcH 
Divie BETHUNE 
Aug. 1, 1819 
BENJAMIN STRONG 
OLIver WILcox 
HucH AvCHINCLOSS 
THomas MaAstTERs 


Mar. 9, 1827 
FrANcIS MARKOE 


~ Nov. 1, 1829 

JosEPH OTIs 

Horace HINSDALE 
Cyrentius BEERS 

Joun W. CarrincTton 
Henry YOUNG 


Dec. 13, 1831 
SIMEON HybDE 


Apr. 13, 1845 
WILLIAM WALKER 
NATHAN T. JENNINGS 
Gerorce M. McLean 


Apr. 11, 1853 
JosepH Hype 


J. J. GREENOUGH 
James M. Hatstep 


Feb. 16, 1862 
Davip HoaDLey 
Davin IRWIN 
Henry Day 
Henry G. DeForest 
JEREMIAH BAKER 


Nov. 22, 1869 
Jacos D. VERMILYE 
Wo. L. SKIDMORE 
JAMeEs FRASER 
Rosert BiIss 
CorneLius R. AGNEW 


Mar. 8, 1877 
JouN SINcLaIR 
Joun Paton 
Matcotm GRAHAM 
Joun H. Mortimer 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL 
Hooper C. Van Vorst 
WILLIAM SLOANE 


Mar. 12, 1882 
Joun SLOANE 
Joun N. Ewe. 
GerorcgeE HUNTER BROWN 
BirpsEYE BLAKEMAN 
Ewen McINTYRE 
Sitas B. BROWNELL 
Apr. 12, 1891 
Rosert Beccs 
Henry L. SMITH 
Joun J. McCoox 
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ELECTED 


H. Epwarps RowLanp 
Witu1AmM DULLEs, Jr. 
Henry B. BARNEs 
Apr. 22, 1896 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND 
Joun INcLis 
James R. JEssuP 
Epwarp F. Hype 
May 22, 1898 
James A. FRAME 
Wo. Irwin 
SAMUEL B. ScHIEFFELIN 
JAMEs TALCOTT 


Dec. 14, 1902 
GrorGE TAYLOR 
James M. Sruart 
SAMUEL S. AUCHINCLOSS 
Epwin J. GILuies 
Henry W. Jessup 
Apr. 1, 1906 
Dwicut H. Day 
Cuaries F. DARLINGTON 
Henry B. Barnes (re-installed) 
Frep’K A. WALLIS 


Feb. 15, 1911 
Smas F. Hattock, M. D. 
James H. SCHMELZEL 
April 23, 1913 
CorNnELIus REA AGNEW 
B. Raymonp Hooster, M. D. 
JosepH Moorueap, M. D. 
Henry R. SuTPHEN 
Jan. 13, 1915 
Joun F. BLANCHARD 
Wiiu1aM DUwttes, JR. 


ELECTED 


Cuares D. HILLes 
Joun V. Irwin 
Henry A. Topp 
April 20, 1927 
Henry B. Barnes, Jr. 
Howarp W. CHARLES 
April 9, 1930 
J. Fearon Brown 
ROBERT GARDNER 
James L. Harrison 
Joun J. Hopxrns 
FREDERICK M. JOHNSON 
April 26, 1939 
Francis BONNER FORBES 
RospertT F. Hocue 
WituiaAM T. Kennepy, M. D. 
Henry Mann Sirver, M. D. 
HeErBert W. WOLFF 
April 28, 1943 
J. GimtmMorE FLETCHER 
ALEXANDER FRASER 
ABertT P, MITCHELL 
ALBERT VANDER VEER, M. D. 
Cuartes N. WOonACcOTT 


Nov. 13, 1946 
A. Girrorp AGNEW 
Davw G. AsHTON 
ERNEST FRATER 
James L. GetTaz 
RicHarp V. Goodwin 
F. Ciirre JOHNSTON 
KeitH LorENz 
James McCosu Macite 
James Ross Moore 
RENSHAW SMITH, JR. 


Martin Cuartes Tracy, D. M. D. 


At the Congregational Meeting 
May 28, 1952 the rotation system 
was adopted. The following men 
were elected and assigned to the 
Class of 1953: 


WALTER BREEDE 

Wirtsur W. Capron 

OLIVER CROMWELL CARMICHAEL 
Tuomas R. Cox 

Wituiam H. Hynarp, D. D. S. 


(Re-elected) 

HucH Getty 

Joun NIcoLson 

Wittiam W. McAtpPIn 

HEINRICH SCHNIEWIND, JR. 

Wi11AMm L. Hore Simpson 
May 19, 1920 

CornELius Rea AGNEW 

Georce Buiss AGNEW 

Joun I. DownEy 

James A. Epwarps 
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Ernest F. Kiaces ALBERT Peter MITCHELL 
Van M. Locan Cuartes N. Wonacotr 


Seach Rade At the end of the terms of the 
James Tatcorr Van Norpen classes of 1953, 1954, and 1955 each 
; man was re-elected for an additional 
The following men already serv- term of three years. 
ing were assigned to the Class of 
1954: 
A. Girrorp AGNEW 
Davi G. AsHTON 
J. Gimmore FLETCHER 
ERNEST FRATER 
James L. GETAZ 
James McCoso Macir 


James Ross Moore FREDERICK Lee Liesoit, M. D. 


RENSHAW SMITH, Jr. 
Martin Cuartes Tracy, D. M. D. aaa Me aaa D. 


Nov. 7, 1956 
RosBertT BENJAMIN 
Rosert OcpeEN Brown 
Dunsar A. EBERTS 
Gustav S. EyssEL. 
S. Epwin Fry 
WituiAM G. GREEN 
Paut R. Lewis 


The following men already serv- Nov. 6, 1957 


ing were assigned to the class of Jesse H. Brair 
1955: Ocpen E. Epwarps 
Cornetius R. AGNEW MansFIELD C. FULDNER 
Joun I. Downey Wiiuiam Hatz Lewis, Jr. M. D. 
Francis BONNER FOorRBES Paut Moser 
ALEXANDER FRASER JosepH NuDELMAN 
James L. Harrison Cart A. OsTLING 
Rosert F, Hocur Jay Henry Pease 
JoHN VospurcH IRWIN BerTteEL M. SPARKS 
WiuiaM T. Kennepy, M. D. SAMUEL G. Witmer, D. D. S. 
DEACONS 
ELECTED ELECTED 
Jan. 1, 1809 Nov. 1, 1829 


GEORGE FitcH 


Dec. 27, 1810 
WittiAmM HALL 
OLIveR Witcox 
HvueH AvcHINcLOoss 


Aug. 1, 1819 
CHARLES RICHARDS 
CyrRENIuS BEERS 
Horace HInspALe 


Dec. 18, 1821 
KNOWLES TAYLOR 
Marcus WILBuR 


DENNIS DAVENPORT 
AtrFrep C. Post 
WILLIAM WALKER 


Apr. 13, 1845 
Tuomas U. SMITH 
Gurpon BurcHARD 
J. J. GrEENouGH 


Apr. 11, 1853 
Henry Day 


Henry G. DeForest 


Feb. 16, 1862 
JosiaH S. LEVERETT 
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ELECTED 


Wi_uiAM L. SKIDMORE 
Horace J. FAIRCHILD 


Nov. 22, 1869 
Joun H. Mortimer 
FREDERICK W. WHITTEMORE 
Mar. 8, 1877 
ALEXANDER MAITLAND 
JoHN SLOANE 
Epcar S. AUCHINCLOSS 
Ewen McIntyre 
Mar. 12, 1882 
Henry L. SMITH 


Gerorce G. WHEELOcK, M. D. 


Davip Macr, M. D. 
Rosert Beccs 
Apr. 12, 1891 
Joun INcuIs 
James A. FRAME 
James R. Jesup, Jr. 
Apr. 22, 1896 
WILLIAM IRWIN 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
SAMUEL S. AUCHINCLOSS 
May 22, 1898 
FRANCIS FORBES 
Jor, W. THorNE 
ALFRED VONDERMUHL 
Dec. 14, 1902 
Sitas F. Hattock, M. D. 
MatTTHEW C. FLEMING 
WarneER M. VAn Norden 
Apr. 1, 1906 
Henry B. Barnes, Jr. 
Tuomas SAVAGE CLAY 
Henry R. DANNER 
James A. HAwEs 
Joun NIcOLson 


Feb. 19, 1911 
HucuH Avucuinctoss, M. D. 
James A. Epwarps 


B. RaymMonp Hooster, M. D. 


Louis L. Hopkins 
WituiAM L. Hope Simpson 
Henry R. SUTPHEN 


Jan. 13, 1915 
Henry FLETCHER 


ELECTED 


James W. Harte 
J. Arp HaucHwout 
Joun V. IRWIN 
JouN PELLs 


Jan. 18, 1922 


Ernest T. CARTER 
GeorcE B. DoucLas 
SAMUEL DUNSEITH 
Francis BONNER ForBES 
ROBERT GARDNER 

Rosert H. Hatsey, M. D. 
Percy H. JENNINGS 

JessE McCoNnNneELL 

FRANK H. MAnn 

Frank S, Matuews, M. D. 


May 15, 1929 


ERNEST FRATER 

WILLIAM GUTHRIE 

WiuiAM T. Kennepy, M. D. 
Josiau S. Linpsay 

ALBERT P, MITCHELL 

Henry MANN Sirver, M. D. 


Apr. 26, 1939 


A. Girrorp AGNEw II 
CorneELius R. AcNew, Jr. 
Daviy G. AsHTON 

F. CuirFe JOHNSTON 
Harris E. Kirk, Jr. 
Rosert J. Lowrig, M. D. 
James McCosy Macir 
RatpH NEwMAN 

JAMES MarsHALL STUART 
ALBERT VANDER VEER, M. D. 
JAMes Peter MitcHeLi 


Nov. 7, 1945 


WILBuR W. Capron 
WattTER E. Cotron 
James L. GETAz 
SAMUEL A. Ives 

J. JAN JANSEN 

KeitH Lorenz 

GerorGE OTTAWAY 
James McKin ey Rose 
Harotp C. VAUGHN 


At this meeting the rotation sys- 


tem was adopted, with the following 
classes: 
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ELECTED 


Term to end 1946 
Davin G. AsHTON 
F. CLirFE JOHNSTON 
Josian S. Lrnpsay 
JessE McConneELL 
James MarsHALy STUART 
Harris E. Kirk, Jr. 
ERNEsT FRATER 


Term to end 1947 
A. Girrorp AGNEW 
Wizzsur W. Capron 
WattER E. Cotton 
James McCosu Macie 
James Peter MITCHELL 
RatpH NEwMAN 
Rosert J. Lowrie, M. D. 


Term to end 1948 
James L. GetTaz 
SAMUEL A. IvEs 
J. JAN JANSEN 
KeitH LorENz 
GeEorGE OTTAWAY 
James McKIntey Rose 
Harotp C. VAuGHN 


Nov. 13, 1946 
Term to end 1947 
(to fill vacancies) 
WALTER H. Puiures 
WILuiaM F. ZIMMERLI 


Term to end 1948 
(to fill vacancies) 
Joun W. CranDALL 
James R. Guncer, M. D. 
Wiper C., SToii 


Term to end 1949 
Davin Wray CREE 
F. Hamitton DycKMAN 
WESLEY KURSHILDIGEN 
FREDERICK M. Morrison 
WALTER C. Patron 


James Tatcotr VAN NordEN 


SHERWOOD H. WILLARD 


Nov. 12, 1947 
Term to end 1948 
(to fill vacancies) 
Epwarp A. AsHDOWN 
WiLuiaM B. BENNETT 
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ELECTED 


Term to end 1949 
(to fill vacancy) 
Roy CONSTANTINE 


Term to end 1950 
JosepH Cart ALEXANDER 
WALTER BREEDE 
KENNETH CAMPBELL 
DonaLp F, KEE 
Ernest F. Kiaces 
MAARTEN VAN DER REIS 
CorNELIUS Travers Stepita, M. D. 


Nov. 17, 1948 
Term to end 1951 
WALTER Catvin Dow 
Francis B. ELWELL 
DoNALD FICHTEL 
Witu1aMmM _H. Hynarp, D. D. S. 
Van M. Locan 
Capt. E. R. McCiune 
SHERMAN J. McNALty 


Nov. 9, 1949 

Term to end 1952 
LeEsLig G. ANDERSON 
J. Roperr ATKINSON 
ARNOLD R. Boyp 
W. JAMEs GREEN 
CHARLES HARLE 
WILLIAM H. Koop 
Preston Lees SUTPHEN 


Nov. 8, 1950 
Term to end 1952 
(to fill vacancy) 
Rosert Ocpen Brown 


Term to end 1953 
SHERMAN D. ARCHBOLD 
DunsBar A. EBERTS 
Ocpen E. Epwarps 
Pau. R. Lewis 
Hector Mackay 
Gorpon W. PAuLsEN 
CHARLES G. TAYLor, JR. 


Nov. 8, 1951 

Term to end 1954 
Puiiurrs T. Barsour 
S. EpwIn Fry 
NATHANIEL L. GREENFIELD, M. D. 
FREDERICK LEE LieBott, M. D. 
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ELECTED 


NaTHAN B. REep 
Joun T. Rosa 
Hupson A. SMITH 
Nov. 5, 1952 
Term to end 1954 
(to fill vacancy) 
Peter STEPHEN MITCHELL 
Term to end 1955 
Louis H. BoHNERT 
Cartes D. Francis, Jr. 
CHARLES GHISELIN 
JosepH NUDELMAN 
Ervin D. PowELL 
Joun A. RADKE 
Leste A. TooKER 


Nov. 4, 1953 


Term to end 1955 
(to fill vacancy) 
MANSFIELD CHARLES FULDNER 
Term to end 1956 
Joun D. Baker, Jr. 
RosBert BENJAMIN 
J. Turner Jones 
Dovuectas B. O’MALLEY 
Jay Henry Pease 
JuLtes Truor 
Paut E. WAGNER 


Nov. 10, 1954 


Term to end 1955 
(to fill vacancy) 
Nat Baker 


Term to end 1957 


ELECTED 


H. C. Cxun 


WiiuiaM Hatt Lewis, Jr. M. D. 


Cart A. OsTLING 
BerteL M. Sparks 
SAMUEL G. Witmer, D. D. S. 


Nov. 9, 1955 
Term to end 1958 


CaruisLeE S. Boyp, M. D. 
Cuaries M. Isaac 

Russ JoHNs 
GERALD P. Rock 

Cecit R. Simms, Jr. 
THomas H. WHEELOCK 
ArtTuHuR B. WILEs 


Nov. 7, 1956 
Term to end 1957 


(to fill vacancy) 
FRANK W. KrHOoUN 


Term to end 1959 


HEeErBert P. Frank, D. D. S. 
Rosert B. GrimsHAw 
NEVILLE G. Hart 

Eucene McCoy 

Duncan M. MacEwen, Ph. D. 
RayMonD W. OLson 
FREDERICK H. RAuR 


Nov. 6, 1957 
Term to end 1960 


Davip G. AsHTON, Jr. 
JosepH C. Broapus 
Martin R. HERRICK 
FRANK W. KrHoun 
Paut A. Murpuy 


KENDALL BEATON Georce T. Peck 
Jesse H. Bair Davin C. Woop 
TRUSTEES 


“We, Benjamin Strong and Archibald Gracie, Inspectors of Election at 
an election for trustees pursuant to an act of the State of New York en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for the Incorporation of Religious Societies, 
passed 27th of March, 1801,’ do certify that the following persons were by a 
plurality of votes elected to that office: 


Cates S. Rices 
WittiAmM CopMAN 
WILLIAM Lovetr 


EuisHa Coir 
LYNDE CATLIN 
EBENEZER STEPHENS 


OLIVER Wo.LcottT 
ARCHIBALD GRACIE 
SELAH STRONG 
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“We certify that the said trustees and their successors shall hereafter be 


called by the name and title of 


The Presbyterian Church in Cedar Street. 


Dec. 19, 1808.” 


(Recorded in Volume I, Religious Corporations, Page 50, Dec. 30, 1808.) 


Then there is no record of the election of trustees until March 2, 1827, 
from which date until 1958 the following have served: 


ELECTED 


Mar. 2, 1827 
THomMas DARLING 
Rosert BuLow 
Gro. W. TALBOT 
Rurus DAVENPORT 
Won. H. HAtstep 
RALPH OLMSTED 
Won. W. CHESTER 
HEMAN AVERILL 


Dec. 22, 1827 
Jorx Post 
Rurus DAVENPORT 
Won. W. CHESTER 
Rurus L. NEvINns 
Gero. W. TALBOT 
Joun W. Leavitt 
Joun A. STEVENS 
Sitas BRowN 


Feb. 20, 1828 
Joun A. STEVENS 
Joun W. Leavitt 
Rurus L. NEvIns 


Dec. 8, 1828 
Geo. GRISWOLD 
(Resigned Dec. 14, 1829) 
Sitas BROWN 
Joun C. JoHNsON 


Dec. 14, 1829 
JoHN TAyYLor 
(Resigned Dec., 1830) 
Wan. Howarp 
CHARLES SQUIRE 
Wo. C. MuLLIcAN 
(To fill vacancy) 
Dec. 13, 1830 
SetH P. STAPLES 
BarRZILLAI DEMING 


ELECTED 


Ww. P. Stuart 
(Deceased 1831) 

Tuomas DARLING 
(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 12, 1831 
Gurpon Buck 
Cates QO. HALsTED 
Davin CopwiIisE 
R. H. McCurpy 

(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 24, 1832 
Joun W. Leavitt 
NajaH TAYLOR 
Joet Post 
(Deceased 1835) 


Dec. 9, 1833 
Wan. Howarp 
SAMUEL STEVENS 
(Declined) 
HEMAN AVERILL 
(Deceased 1835) 


Dec. 8, 1834 
RosBert BuLow 
Gurpon Buck, Jr. 


Feb. 16, 1835 
Morris KetcHuM 
James N. Coss 
(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 14, 1835 
Gorpon Buck 
THomMas DARLING 
Rurus DAVENPORT 

Dec. 12, 1836 
Joun W. Leavitt 
Joun G. NELSON 
BARZILLAI DEMING 
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ELECTED 


Dec. 11, 1837 
WittiAmM Howarp 
James N. Coss 
Henry W. OLcot1rT 


Dec. 10, 1838 
Wo. M. HAtstep 
Joun A. STEVENS 


Dec. 9, 1839 
GARDINER G. HOWLAND 
Benjy. L. Swan 
(Declined) 
Davip LEE 


Dec. 14, 1840 
Rosert BuLorp 
Joun W. Leavitt 
Sitas BRowNn 
Wo. H. SmitH 
(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 13, 1841 
Won. Howarp 
James N. Coss 
Henry W. Otcotr 


Dec. 12, 1842 
Wo. M. HAtstep 
(Resigned 1844) 
Joun C. GREEN 
(Declined) 
Joun A. UNDERWOOD 


(Resigned Apr., 1843) 


Dec. 11, 1843 
STEPHEN WHITNEY 
SETH GROSVENOR 

(Declined) 
Henry ANDREWS 
Rurus LEAVITT 

(Resigned 1844) 
Harvey WEED 

(To fill vacancy) 

(Resigned 1844) 
Wo. M. HaAtstep 
Davin LEE 

(Declined) 

Joun A. STEVENS 

(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 16, 1844 
Rosert BuLow 


ELECTED 


Gero. IRELAND 
SETH GROSVENOR 
JosepH GERARD 
JoHN AUCHINCLOsS 


Dec. 15, 1845 
James N. Coss 
NATHANIEL HALSTED 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS 


Dec. 21, 1846 
Tuomas HucH SMITH 
JosepH GrrarD 
JoHN AUCHINCLOsS 
JAMEs N. Coss 


Dec. 27, 1847 
Rurus DAVENPORT 
Epwarp FIELD 
CHARLES St. JOHN 


Dec. 18, 1848 
GerorGE IRELAND 
WiLuiAM Scott 
Henry G. De Forest 


Dec. 18, 1849 
STEPHEN WHITNEY 
James N. Coss 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS 


Dec. 16, 1850 
Joun AUCHINCLOsS 
THomas Scott 
THomas Hucu SmitH 
STEPHEN WHITNEY 


Dec. 15, 1851 
Rurus DAVENPORT 
EDMUND PENFOLD 
Horatio S. Brown 


Dec. 20, 1852 
RicHArRD [IRWIN 
Henry S. TERBELL 
Henry G. De Forest 
Rurus DAVENPORT 


Jan. 16, 1854 
Wo. Scotr 
James N. Coss 


Wo. WHITEWRIGHT, JR. 


Dec. 19, 1854 
Rosert L. SruART 
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ELECTED 


Won. G. LAMBERT 

G. TaLsBot OLYPHANT 
Jan. 21, 1856 

Peter McMartin 

EpMUND PENFOLD 

Tuomas A. CUMMINS 
Feb. 18, 1857 

CHARLES F. PARK 

Henry S. TERBELL 

Moses A. Hoprpock 


Dec. 30, 1857 
WILLIAM ScoTr 
James N. Coss 
Henry G. DE Forest 


Dec. 27, 1858 
Geo. TALsoT OLYPHANT 
Tuos. S. Younc 
James Low 


Jan. 16, 1860 
Lucrus Hopkins 
JAMEs BARNES 
Henry M. ALEXANDER 


Jan. 26, 1861 
Moses G. BALDWIN 
Moses A. Hoppock 
Peter McMartin 


Jan. 13, 1862 
Epwarp H. Owen 

~ Epwarp S. Clark 
RosBert GiIrRsEN 


Jan. 31, 1863 
WILLIAM Paton 
G. TaLsot OLYPHANT 
JAMES FRASER 


Jan. 20, 1864 
Tuomas A, CUMMINS 
(For two years) 
Henry M. ALEXANDER 
OLIVER HarrRIMAN 
Jacop VAN WAGENEN 


Dec. 29, 1865 
Rosert L. STUART 
RosBert Gordon 

(Resigned 1867) 
Lucius Hopkins 


ELECTED 


Jan. 5, 1867 
WILLIAM PATON 
(To fill vacancy) 
E. H. Owen 
Harvey Fisk 
JAMES FRASER 


Jan. 8, 1868 
Joun H. Mortimer 
ParKER HANDY 
Jacop VAN WaAGENEN 


Jan. 11, 1869 
Joun A. STEWART 
Moses G. BALDWIN 
D. Epwin HAaw.Ley 

Dec. 31, 1869 
Rosert L. Stuart 
WILLIAM PATON 
OLIVER HARRIMAN 


Dec. 21, 1870 
Rosert BONNER 
James R. Jesup 
James W. ALEXANDER 


Decr.22,;1071 
W. K. Major 
CuaArLEs LANIER 
Jacop Van WacENEN 


Dec. 20, 1872 
Joun A. STEwarRT 
Moses G. BALDWIN 
D. Epwin HAawLey 


Dec. 19, 1873 
Rosert L. STUART 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
Joun S. KENNEDY 


Dec. 28, 1874 
James Low 
RoBERT BONNER 
Henry B. Hype 


Dec. 28, 1875 
Hooper C. VAN Vorst 
Henry A. Hurwsut 
Henry M. ALEXANDER 


Dec. 26, 1876 
Joun A. STEWART 
WILLIAM LIBBEY 
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ELECTED 


Harvey Fisk 
(Resigned 1878) 


Dec. 26, 1877 
Rosert L. STEWART 
Joun S. KENNEDY 
OLIVER HARRIMAN 


Dec. 23, 1878 
Rosert BONNER 
Noag Davis 
Rosert Hoe 
BirDsEYE BLAKEMAN 
(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 23, 1879 
Wo. D. SLOANE 
PARKER HANDY 
CHARLES LANIER 


Dec. 28, 1880 
BirDsEYE BLAKEMAN 
Henry A. HuriBut 
Joun A. LivincsTon 

(Deceased 1882) 


Dec. 27, 1881 
Rosert L. STUART 
Joun S. KENNEDY 
Jacosp CAMPBELL 


Dec. 26, 1882 
Rosert BoNNER 
Tuomas C, SLOANE 
Rosert W. De Forest 


Dec. 24, 1883 
PARKER HANDY 
OLIVER HARRIMAN 
Joun W. AUCcHINCLOSS 
SAMUEL THORNE 
(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 23, 1884 
Henry A. HurbtBut 
FrEeD STURGES 
A. G. AGNEW 


Dec. 22, 1885 
Joun S. KENNEDY 
Ws. D. SLOANE 
SAMUEL THORNE 


Dec. 28, 1886 
Rosert BONNER 


ELECTED 


Rosert W. De Forest 
Joun H. INMan 


Dec. 27, 1887 
OLIVER HARRIMAN 
Joun W. AucHINCLOoss 
ConsTANce A. ANDREWS 


Dec. 18, 1888 
Henry A. Hurisut 
Tuos. C. SLOANE 
FREDERIC STURGES 


Dec. 24, 1889 
Joun S. KENNEDY 
Wo. A. WHEELOCK 
JAMEs QO. SHELDON 
Dec. 23, 1890 
RoBERT BONNER 
Rosert W. De Forest 
JAMEs R. JEsuP 
Dec. 22, 1891 
OLIVER HARRIMAN 
Wo. D. SLOANE 
Joun W. AvcHINCLOss 
(Resigned 1892) 
Dec. 27, 1892 
FREDERIC STURGES 
Joun P. Duncan 
Horace FE. GartH 
Hue D. AucHINcLoss 
(To fill vacancy) 
Dec. 26, 1893 
Joun S. KENNEDY 
James O. SHELDON 
JAMeEs FRASER 


Dec. 27, 1894 
RosBerT BONNER 
Rosert W. De Forest 
James R. Jesup 


Dec. 17, 1895 
E. Francis Hype 
(Resigned 1898) 
Rospert H. RoBertTson 
(Resigned 1898) 
FRANCIS FORBES 
Dec. 22, 1896 
Joun P. DuncAN 
(Resigned 1898) 
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ELECTED 


Horace E, Gartu 
(Resigned 1898) 
Gero. G. WHEELOCK 
(Resigned 1898) 


Dec. 28, 1897 
Joun S. KENNEDY 
(Resigned 1898) 
James O. SHELDON 
JAMEs FRASER 
(Deceased 1898) 


February 14, 1898 
James TaLcotr 
SAMUEL THOMAS 
RoBerT W. STUART 
Geo. F. VIETOR 
Joun W. AUcHINCLOss 
Cuartes P, Britton 
Geo. B. AGNEW 

(To fill vacancies) 


Dec. 27, 1898 
RoBERT BONNER 
(Deceased 1899) 
A. G. AGNEW 
Horace S. Ey 


Dec. 26, 1899 
Cuar_es P. Britton 
Wan. C. McGisson 
ALFRED VONDERMUHL 
FRANcIS ForBEs 
(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 25, 1900 
Ropert W. Stuart 
Geo. F. VietTor 
Noau C. Rocers 


Dec. 17, 1901 
Geo. B. AGNEW 
James M. Epwarps 
Gero. TAYLOR 


Dec. 23, 1902 
FRANCIS ForBES 
(Deceased 1904) 
Stuart DUNCAN 
Epcar S. AUCHINCLOSS 


Dec. 22, 1903 
CuHaARLEs P, BriTTON 


ELECTED 


Horace S. Ety 
ALFRED VONDERMUHL 


Dec. 27, 1904 
A. G. AGNEW 
(To fill vacancy) 
Geo. F. Victor 
Noau C, Rocers 
(Resigned 1906) 
James H. ScHMELZEL 


Dec. 4, 1905 
G. B. AcNEw 
James M. Epwarps 
Geo. TAYLor 


Dec. 3, 1906 
Joun STEWART 
(To fill vacancy) 
Hueu Getry 
Joun V. Irwin 
Wo. H. Woop1n 
Dec. 2, 1907 
C. R. AGNEw 
E. S. AucHINCLOss 
M. C. FLtemine 


Dec. 7, 1908 
ALFRED VONDERMUHL 
James H. ScHMELZEL 
C. B. ALEXANDER 


Dec. 6, 1909 
James A. Epwarps 
Linpon Bates, Jr. 
GeorcE F, VieTor 
(Died Jan. 29, 1910) 


March 2, 1910 


CHARLES WHEELER BARNES 


(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 5, 1910 
Georce B, AGNEW 
Hucu Getry 


Noau CorRNWELL ROGERS 
CHARLES WHEELER BARNES 


(For two years) 


Dec. 4, 1911 
Cart F. BAKER 
Tuomas F. VIETOR 
WILtLtiAM H. Woopin 
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ELECTED 


Dec. 2, 1912 
Cares B. ALEXANDER 
James C. AUCHINCLOsS 
James H. SCHMELZEL 


Dec. 1, 1913 
WILLIAM R. Cralc 
Joun I. Downey 
James A. Epwarps 
Dec. 7, 1914 
GeorceE Biiss AGNEW 
Hucu Getry 
Noau CorRNWELL ROGERS 


Dec. 6, 1915 


HEtnricH SCHNIEWIND, JR. 


Tuomas F. VIEToR 
WILLtiAM H. WoopIn 


Dec. 4, 1916 
James C. AUCHINCLOsS 
FREDERICK M. JoHNSON 
JAMes H. ScHMELZEL 


Dec. 3, 1917 
Joun I. Downey 
James A. Epwarps 
Cares D. HILLEs 


Dec. 2, 1918 
Gerorce B. AGNEW 
Huceu Getty 
Noau C. Rocers 

Dec. 1, 1919 
CorneELius Rea AGNEW 
James A. Epwarps 
HENRY SCHNIEWIND, Jr. 


Dec. 6, 1920 
Corwin BLAcK 
Gerorce E. DuNscOMBE 
FREDERICK M. JOHNSON 


Dec. 5, 1921 
Joun I. Downey 
Joun H. Futon 
GeorcE A. VONDERMUHL 


Decuw, 1022 
Georce B. AGNEW 
Henry FLETCHER 
Noau C. Rocers 


ELECTED 


Dec. 3, 1923 
FREDERICK H. EcKER 
James H. SCHMELZEL 
James A. Epwarps 
Dec. 1, 1924 
Corwin BLAck 
WILuiaM R. Craic 
FREDERICK M. JOHNSON 
Dec. 7, 1925 
Joun I. Downey 
GrorcE A. VONDERMUHL 
Joun H. Futon 
(Died Sept. 25, 1927) 
Dec. 6, 1926 
Henry FLETCHER 
Noau C. Rocers 
HENRY SCHNIEWIND 
Dec. 5, 1927 
CorNnELIus R. AGNEW 
FREDERICK H. Ecker 
James H. ScHMELZEL 
Gerorce B. AGNEW 
(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 3, 1928 
WILLIAM R. Craic 
James A. Epwarps 
FREDERICK M. JoHNSON 
Dec. 2, 1929 
Georce B. AGNEW 
Joun I. Downey 
Georce A. VoNDERMUHL 


Dec. 1, 1930 
HEnryY FLETCHER 
Noau C. Rocers 
HENRY SCHNIEWIND 


Dec. 7, 1931 
CorNnELIus R. AGNEW 
FREDERICK H. EcKER 
James H. ScHMELZEL 


Dec. 5, 1932 
Cartes D. HILLEs 
FREDERICK M. JOHNSON 
ALBERT A. TILNEY 


Dec. 4, 1933 
Georce B. AGNEW 
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Joun I. Downey 
James L. Harrison 


Dec. 3, 1934 | 
Ernest T. CARTER 


James A. Epwarps 
HERBERT W. WOLFF 


Dec; 2, 1935 
Cornetius R. AGNEW 
FREDERICK H. EcKER 
James H. ScHMELZEL 


Dec. 7, 1936 
Cuares D. HILLEs 
FREDERICK M. JoHNSON 
ALBERT A. TILNEY 
(Died August 28, 1937) 


Dec. 6, 1937 
GeorcE B, AGNEW 
Joun I. Downey 
James L. Harrison 
Joun D. Brats, Jr. 
(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 5, 1938 
J. Fearon Brown 
James A. Epwarps 
HERBERT W. Wo.LFF 
(Died July 27, 1940) 
Dec. 4, 1939 
CorneELius R. AGNEW 
FREDERICK H. Ecker 
Henry R. SuTPHEN 


Dec. 2, 1940 
Joun D. Beats, Jr. 
CHARLES F, DARLINGTON, JR. 
J. Gim-MoreE FLETCHER 


Dec. 1, 1941 
Joun I. DowNEY 
James L. Harrison 
Lynn H. KornporFrrF 


Dec. 7, 1942 
J. Fearon Brown 
James A. Epwarps 
(Died March 6, 1944) 
Emit ScHRAM 


Dec. 6, 1943 
CorneE.Lius R. AGNEW 


ELECTED 


Freperick H. Ecker 
James Hari 


Dec. 4, 1944 
J. Gm-moreE FLETCHER 
CurRISTIAN W. KoreLu 
Henry R. SUTPHEN 
Davin G. AsHTON 
(To fill vacancy) 


Dec. 3, 1945 
Joun I. Downey 
James L. Harrison 
Lynn H. Kornoorrr 
Dec. 2, 1946 
J. Fearon Brown 
Tuomas R. Cox 
Davin G. AsHTON 


Dec. 8, 1947 
CorneELIus R. AGNEW 
FreDERICK H. Ecker 
ALEXANDER FRASER 


Dec. 6, 1948 
Henry R. SUTPHEN 
James Peter MITCHELL 
A. Girrorp AGNEW 


Dec. 5, 1949 
Joun I. Downey 


Gustav S. EysseLi 
James L. Harrison 
Dec. 4, 1950 
J. Fearon Brown 
(Resigned March 27, 1952) 
RENSHAW SMITH, JR. 
Cares G, TAYLor 


Dec. 3, 1951 
CorneELius R. AGNEW 
Freperick H. EcKER 
Witu1aM H. Koop 
(Died Aug. 25, 1952) 
Dec. 1, 1952 
Daviv G. AsHTON 
J. GrtmoreE FLETCHER 
Henry R. SuTPHEN, JR. 
ArRNoLD R. Boyp 
(To fill vacancy) 
Tuomas R. Cox 
(To fill vacancy) 
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174 
ELECTED ELECTED 
Dec. 7, 1953 FrepericK H. Ecker 
Joun I. Downey J. Turner Jones 
Gustav S. EyssELL Dec 6 
» 35 195 
Witiam G. GREEN J. GitmoreE FLETCHER 
Dec. 6, 1954 BENJAMIN F. McKeace, III 
Tuomas R. Cox HEnry R. SUTPHEN, Jr. 
F, Hamitton DycKMAN 
Cart A. OsTLING Rye peta Aaa 
Dec. 5, 1955 Joun I. DowNEY 


Rosert K. CarisTENBERRY James L. Harrison 
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